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A New Novel by 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Author of “‘ Buchanan’s Wife,’” etc. 


An Absorbing Story of Two Heroines and a Hero \i\ 


Rosemary: ‘“‘She is as beautiful as love, and 
as pitiful as sleep, and as kind as—forgetfulness.” 


Violet: ‘She'll cripple you, shell entangle | 
you, she'll rob you of your youth and strength.” 


A brilliant story of the present day; a novel of constant nar- 
rative charm. It is the story of David Rivers and Rosemary 
Crewe and Violet Winter—a story of two heroines and a hero! 
The hero is not always heroic; but he is always human, always 
interesting, always worth while; a man of passion and temptation, 
of strength and of weakness. Rosemary Crewe is a most delightful 
heroine; from the first, the reader feels her compelling charm. 
Violet Winter, the ‘stumbling block,” is brilliant and _ fascinating. 
And these and the other characters play their. parts in a deeply 
interesting story, full of life. 


A Thoroughly Good Story of Constant and Deepening Interest 
Price $1.50 


|| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


Government Ownership by Indirection 

Tuk most recent attempt to obtain for government the 
control or ownership of large business enterprises is made 
by application to the courts. The particular property at- 
tacked is that of the American Tobacco Company. The 
Federal government has brought an action under the SHEr- 
MAN law charging that the company is, in fact, a combination 
of corporations and is monopolizing the business of manu- 
facturing the products of tobacco — cigarettes, cigars, 
smoking-tobacco, ete. The government asks the court to 


appoint a receiver for the business of the company, and this. 


receiver is to carry on the business. This is an extraordinary 


application and a revolutionary attempt to stretch the law . 


of receiverships in order to give to the general government 
control and practical ownership of the business of this com- 
pany. It may be the intention of the President to follow 
the precedent, if the courts shall agree to the view of his 
law department, by bringing suits and securing the appoint- 
ment of United States receivers of all other business which 
the administration charges with the crime of monopoly. 
Railroads will be included, of course, because the Supreme 
Court decided in the Northern Securities case that railroads 
come within the intendment of the SuerMAN anti-trust law. 
And all this may be true, notwithstanding the Attorney- 
General’s statement that the government is making only an 
attempt for a temporary receivership. 


The Significance of the Case 

It may be observed that we have said that receiverships 
may be sought under this precedent for all corporations ac- 
cused by the administration with being monopolies. In 
other words, it is not the intention, in this case at least, to 
wait until the corporation has been proved to be guilty of 
the offence of monopoly, which by law is a misdemeanor 
and not a crime. The punishment is to be inflicted in ad- 
vance. The statute is a criminal Jaw, and under our system 
an offence against a criminal law is to be proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt, while the statute itself is to be strictly 
construed, and the punishment is to bg neither cruel nor 
unusual, and is to be administered after the verdict. But 
the administration is asking the court to accept its own ac- 
cusation as proof, and to punish in advance of final judgment. 
If the courts hold that this can be done, there is nothing 
to hinder the Federal government from obtaining the full 
control of all business, individual as well as corporate, which 
it sees fit to accuse of being guilty of offending against the 
anti-trust law. No easier way to government ownership can 
be imagined, nor, indeed, to the ruin of all business. As to 
its moral quality, the plan partakes of the nature of the 


suggestion that the Constitution may be changed by con 
structions, or by legislation, or by edict and practices, instead 
of by the orderly and legal process of amendment. 


Who Are to Be Pursued ? 

Under the ordinary. criminal process a corporation that is 
guilty of a crime may be dissolved; but, first, it would be 
necessary to establish the fact of the crime or misdemeanor. 
No one, however, ever before heard of a law or of a decision 
of a court that contemplated the taking away of a criminal’. 
property except by way of a fine imposed after a trial and a 
verdict, or of breaking up a business unless that business was, 
like gambling, for instance, criminal in itself, and even then 
there must be a trial and a verdicts In this case the govern- 
ment does not pursue offenders—if there be any—but all the 
property and all the business. It proposes to take away 
and*to manage the business of the innocent minority as well 
as that of the guilty majority—assuming them to be guilty, 
which is not yet proved. But the business is not to be run 
permanently; it is to be wound up. This is part of the real 
task of recognized receiverships. A receiver is appointed 
to wind up a bankrupt corporation. He is to manage the 
business in such a way as to procure out of it as much as 
possible for the creditors and to save as much as possible for 
the owners, the shareholders. Sometimes a receiver does so 
well with a business that he saves it and it is restored to the 
management of its owners. In this case,against the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, however, the government proposes 
to put an end to the earning capacity of the business and 
to destroy the investment: of the shareholders, minority as 
well as majority. It must be presumed that it is a proper 
business, because the proposal is that the government is to 
carry it on; and if it is a proper business it ought not to 
be destroyed because the majority of the shareholders, or only 
the officers and creditors, it may be, are accused (not yet 
shown guilty) of monopolizing or restraining trade. If there 
be guilt, the guilty should be punished; but it is a strange 
and, happily, hitherto an unknown doctrine that punishment 
may be meted out in advance of proof; and that the busi- 
ness and property of the innocent may suffer with the accused. 
We opine that the courts will hesitate before granting the 
request to lend themselves to such an assault upon property, 
and that Attorney-General Bonaparte is now inclined to 
agree that the time has not yet come when the law and _ the 
“trusts” can be “ busted ” together. 


Woodrow Wilson on Liberty 

Wooprow Witson has spoken a great many wise and states- 
manlike words, but he has rarely spoken more wisely, more 
patriotically, and more convincingly than he did at James- 
town on the Fourth of July. Several great truths. were 
spread forth in his speech, and one among them is espe- 
cially pertinent at this time, when it seems to be the object 
of government to seek the objects of those who are administer- 
ing it by evading, or twisting, or in other ways defying the 
law. The founders of this government, he said, “loved the 
law ”—not more law, nor less law, nor even better law, but 
“law they could rely upon and live by.” The law, to them, 
was not to be escaped or twisted to meet the ends or designs 
or whims or fancies or dreams of those charged with the 
duty of administering and executing it. And again he said: 
“Too much law is too much government, and too much gov- 
ernment is too little individual privilege.” All this has a 
bearing upon the efforts to control, to restrict; to destroy, 
individual effort by laws that give to government powers 
which are hostile to individual liberty. Mr.. Witson does 
not believe that corporations and their business should be 
destroyed; that the community should be deprived of their 
services; that the growth of production, so wonderful within 
a hundred years, with its cheapening of products and of their 
transportation, should be stopped or checked because some 
individuals holding offices, it may be, in the corporations 
have been guilty of crimes. Punish the guilty individuals, 
is his contention, but do not deprive the world of the 
beneficent work and its results of which some of the crim- 
inally disposed have taken advantage. And this is sound 
statesmanship, and the opposite is demagogy, or. worse. 


Something about Municipal Ownership 


Professor Joun R. Commons and Mr. J. W. Su tiivan 
have made reports, after a long investigation of labor condi- 
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tions as affected by municipal ownership. The investigations 
have included-the experiences of cities in the United States 
and Great Britain, and were conducted for the Committee 
of Investigation of the National Civic Federation on Public 
Ownership and Operation. The reports are interesting and 
important, but there is only space here’ to say that a careful 
reading of both of them must lead every honest mind to the 
‘ conclusion that not only is municipal ownership impracticable 
in this country in view of present municipal conditions, in- 
eluding municipal politics, but in view also of the probable 
future even under better conditions. Professor Commons leans 
towards municipal ownership, but his report leaves this im- 
pression upon the mind. Mr. Sutuivan finds that in many 
vities municipal government has been “debauched” by the 
forced relations between the politicians and the labor- 
unions, and that the result has been the control of the gov- 
ernments by the unions, with disastrous results to each. It 
ic answered that city politicians are also corrupted by private 
ownership. Is the remedy, then, to take their property from 
private owners and to present it to the boys that they may 
have the whole instead of a part of it? Are we to admit 
that we cannot cure or punish evil-doing, and that if the 
“nolitician” finds a quarry to strike, we are so feeble, so 
incompetent, as governors, that we must take the quarry from 
its owners and present it to the strikers? 


Hughes Grows in Favor 

Assemblyman Merwin FEF. Hart, of New York, has been 
iravelling in the Southwest, and comes home astonished by 
the popularity of Governor ITvaiters in gfexas and elsewhere. 
This phenomenon must seem even more extraordinary to the 
Republican leaders, who, if they think of it, will see that the 
(iovernor’s popularity has been mainly due to expressions pf 
his which are antagonistic to, or critical of, certain Repub- 
lican “policies.” One Virginia newspaper thought that 
Jamestown had had its greatest day after hearing Governor 
IluGues discourse against Federal usurpation of State powers 
and Wooprow WILSoN’s pungent remarks against paternalistic 
legislation. 


Federal Injunction of State Laws 

Whether the injunctions of the North Carolina law by 
United States Judge Pritcuarp will be upheld is a question. 
Judge Prircuarp forbids the prosecution in the State courts 
of Southern Railway ticket’agents who have been charged 
with violation of the new State law prescribing reduced rates. 
These prosecutions have been begun in violation of a re- 
straining order made by the United States court. Governor 
FoLtk of Missouri also protests against Federal injunctions 
to restrain the execution of State statutes. It is, indeed, 
extraordinary that a United States court should enjoin a 
State government or any department of it, and it seems an 
unnecessary proceeding, for if any question “arising under 


the Constitution ” is an element of any case before a State. 


eourt, the case may constitutionally be removed into the 
United States courts pending trial, or on appeal after judg- 
ment. Whatever may be the merits of this particular con- 
troversy, however, it is certain that the recent State 
laws as they affect interstate commerce will ultimately be 
passed upon by the United States Supreme Court, which has 
so often defended the rights of individuals and of property, 
as it has more than once in critical times been the bulwark 
of the rights and powers of the States. 


The New Immigration Law 

Secretary Root is the author of the new immigration law 
which went into effect this month. It is in many respects 
an admirable law, and it is especially to be commended : for 
putting an end to a great. evil that has brought much trouble 
to the State Department, and has more than once threatened 
our foreign relations. [t has often been the case that cer- 
tain foreigners—Armenians and southeastern Europeans, and 
Cubans in the old time, for example—have come here, obtained 
citizenship, remained for a brief time, and have returned 
home. There they have shown their true reason for obtaining 
American citizenship, with which, under our policy, they have 
been always clothed. They have avoided the duties of citizen- 
ship in their native land, especially those of military service; 
or they have been revolutionists sticking pins into-their gov- 
ernment. When it has been sought to punish them, they 
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have pleaded their American citizenship. Now if such people, 
having become citizens here, return home and remain away 
from this country for two years, the presumption is that they 
have abandoned their American citizenship. In other words, 
they must be loyal to some government. 


Leroy-Beaulieu on Our Financial Situation 

In a recent number of L’Economiste Francais, M. Leroy- 
Beautiev has much to say about our financial situation, and 
especially about certain evil-and dangerous legislation which 
accentuates other threatening causes. Ie notices the fall in 
the prices of our securities, and attributes this fall, especially 
in the prices of railway securities, first, to the very large de- 
mand of the companies for money for their needed great exten- 
sions, a demand which comes at a time when there is very little 
disposable capital. For a second cause he ealls attention to the 
enormous fall in net receipts. At the same time, he says, 
the railways would have nothing to fear from the decrease 
of profits, accompanied as it is by an inerease of wages, if 
they “were not at the same time the objects of the hostility, 
often unjust and in every case excessive, of the public powers.” 
Like all sane and conservative people, he believes in. the 
regulation of public-service corporations, “but,” he adds, 
“official control ought not to degenerate into tyranny.” He 
is convinced that the tendency of the American politician 
is not only to “regulate the companies, which is legitimate, 
but to molest them, which is for the interest of no one.” 
Ile thinks that the recent interstate commerce laws of the 
United States, although they are a trifle exacting, may not 
do much harm if they are wisely administered; but that the 
recent laws of the various States are threatening our financial 
stability. Added ‘to the unreasonable and unfortunate war 
upon the railways, he counts our unscientifie and evil monetary 
system, “as all the world recognizes it to be.” In the diseus- 
sion of this he alludes to a recent article in the North Amer- 
ican Review by Mr. Greorce FE. Rorerts in favor of a central 
bank, the government naming a majority of the directors. 
M. Leroy-Beauuieu fears that there is a great objection to 
this in the necessary further intrusion of politics into busi- 
ness, of which there is already too much in the United States. 
The conditions might be ameliorated, he thinks, by giving 
to the national banks a little more freedom in issuing notes. 
If this is not done, he believes that there will continue a re- 
grettable instability in the prices of our seeurities which is 
altogether independent of their intrinsic value, “ which is all 
the more deplorable since there is thus repelled European 
capital, which will be for a long time to come so useful to 
the United States.” 


The Philippines, Our Hostage to Fortune 

We discussed last week the proposed despatch of all our 
first-class battle-ships to the Pacific. Tere we would merely 
recall a fact which must have occurred to many during the 
recent talk about possible aggression on the part of Japan— 
the fact, namely, that but for our possession of the Philippine 
Archipelago we should have been entirely free from appre- 
hension on the subject. Possessing no naval station in the 
Pacific east of her insular chain, Japan could not safely un- 
dertake a descent on our Pacifie coast, or even hope to retain 
Ilawaii for an extended period. The case might be otherwise 
with the Philippines if she succeeded by surprise in capturing 
those islands and placing there an army of occupation amount- 
ing to some fifty thousand men. Under the circumstances we 
might find the recovery of an archipelago so distant an ex- 
tremely difficult and costly task, even if our navy should 
ultimately prove itself superior to Japan’s, as doubtless it 
would. The one rulnerable point, then, in our armor is the 
Philippines, and the question is whether we derive from them 
any compensating advantages. The question has been ex- 
amined of late in some interesting articles contributed to 
the North American Review by Hon. James H. Biount, who 
for five years has been a judge of the insular Court of the 
First Instance. No American knows the islands better than 
he, nor is any other likely to present a more trustworthy 
and instructive report. He points out that it is impossible 
for us to reconcile our refusal to give the Philippines self- 
government with the fundamental principles of the Declara- 
tion 6f Independence. It is sometimes said that our refusal 
is justified because the Filipinos do not want to govern them- 
selves, and the assertion seems at first sight to be sustained 
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by the fact that at the recent election for members of a cham- 
ber to which is to be delegated a certain share in the insular 


- government only one out of thirty-five registered voters in 


Manila tvok the trouble to vote, while_the proportion of actual 


‘to qualified voters in’the archipelago, as a whole, was as one 


to about one hundred and forty. It may be argued, on the 
other hand, that a far greater fraction of registered: voters 
would have gone to the ballot-hox had they had an opportunity 
of voting for members of a legislative chamber possessed of 
powers as large as those of a British House of Commons or 
of our own House of Representatives. As a matter of fact, 
the voice in the management of their own affairs which at 
last has been conceded to the Filipinos is but nominal, and the 
belief is wide-spread, if not universal, among them that we 
have no intention of granting them more. 


What Other Ground Is There for Keeping Them? 

As for the averment that our moral claim to rule the 
Philippines is borne out by the fact that they are not fit to 
govern themselves, whereas we govern them well:and justly, 
it will searcely bear close inspection. Judge Biount shows 
that we do not govern the islands well, for we have succeeded 
neither in making the islanders prosperous nor contented, al- 
though in eight years we have expended $300,000,000 without 
deriving the shightest counterbalancing benefit. We have de- 
prived the archipelago of the Spanish market which it former- 
ly possessed, and we have given it no substitute. We have 
treated the Filipinos far less justly than we treat the Porto- 
Ricans, having persistently denied to the former the boon of 
tree trade with our territory on the mainland of North Amer- 
ica. We have burdened them with an expensive system of 
civil administration, and we tax them for the support of it. 
On the other hand, Judge BLount maintains that it is by no 
means certain that the Filipinos are unfit to govern them- 
selves. Observation and experience have convinced him, he 
says, that it would be possible quickly to establish a competent 
native government were it certain that complete political in- 
dependence would be granted to the islanders at a given date. 
It must not be supposed that Judge Briount would advocate 
the policy of “scuttle and run.” He would not have us 
leave a native insular government at the mercy of more 
»yowerful neighbors. He would have us not only guarantee 
the independence of the archipelago ourselves, but prevail 
upon all the other Powers interested in the Far East to agree 
to recognize its neutrality. In a word, he would have us 
not only do for the Philippines what we have done for Cuba, 
but undertake to assure to them the guaranteed neutrality 
of Switzerland or Belgium. To those who may be inclined 
to deem the plan €mpracticable he would ask why Japan should 
object to doing for the Filipinos what it has done for the 
Chinese, to wit, guarantee their territorial integrity. There 
is no doubt that Judge Biount’s articles deserve the serious 
yittention which they are attracting all over the United States. 


Election of Senators by the People 

Senator Bourne of Oregon has been accustomed to say 
that he was the first Senator to be elected by the people. He 
was chosen under the law of 1901, which provides for the 


aking of a popular vote for candidates for Senator, and this 


vote is to be returned to the Legislature, counted, and the 
person receiving the highest number of votes is to be the 
candidate. Then the Legislature is to proceed to the election 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States. In 
Alabama, Mr. Bankuead has been chosen Senator under a 
moral, and not a legal, pressure. The Democratic party made 
a rule providing for primary election of candidates for Sen- 


ator, directing, or ordering, the Governor to appoint the suc- - 


cessful candidates to succeed Senator Morcan and Senator 
Pettus. Mr. Bankueap having received the largest number 
of votes at the primaries, Governor Comer, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, it is said, appointed him to succeed Senator Morcay, 
and now the Legislature has followed the advice which the 
primaries gave to the Governor. ! 


Government Insurance in Massachusetts 

In Massachusetts life-insurance is now, after July, to be 
conducted by the savings-banks, under close supervision by 
the State. The experiment is interesting, and may be im- 
portant. 
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Pensions for Life-savers 

Perhaps no one ought to have a pension; perhaps every 
one ought at proper age to have one. There are powerful 
arguments in support of both propositions. But if any one 
is to have a pension—and there are a good many more than a 
million of them in process of diffusion in this country—the 
claims of the worn-out members of the Life-saving Service 
are surely fit to be considered. We read in a newspaper 
despatch from Eastport, Maine, that Gissam KetTcHAM, a 
veteran of that service, who became incapacitated and lost 
his job, is dependent on private charity for support. We late- 
ly read of the case of a life-saver near Rochester, who brok« 
down from the exertion and exposure incident to a winter 
rescue of extraordinary heroisia on Lake Ontario, and has 
been retired to live on savings amounting to not more than 
$2000. It is asserted and looks altogether probable that there 
are many such cases in the Life-saving Service. 


No License and Prohibition in the South 

State prohibition, which is losing ground in New England 
and in other long-established, prosperous, and conservative 
States, promises to have a new convert almost immediately 
in Georgia, where a bill forbidding the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors seems about to become a law. It will 
affect only fifteen counties in the State, as the: other one 
hundred and thirty counties are already “dry” under a local- 
option law. Local option is very popular nowadays all 
through the South, and the acreage of the no-license territory 
constantly increases. As lately noted in the WEEKLY, three- 
fourths of the Kentucky counties prohibit liquor-selling. All 
of Tennessee is “dry” except Memphis, Chattanooga, and 
Nashville, and there are ninety no-license counties in Texas. 
Northern readers may infer that everybody in the South 
has come to recognize the expediency of keeping as much 
whiskey as possible out of the colored brother, even at the 


cost of some personal inconvenience to the whites. We are 


told, however, that that only partly accounts for the spread 
of temperance legislation, and that it is due in great measure 
to the strength of the religious bodies, especially the Baptists 
and Methodists, in the Southern States, and to the willingness 
of the older voters to do all that is possible to abate the evils 
which their own experience and observation have taught them 
to attribute to the drinking done at taverns by idle men. 
There is much leisure in the South, and it does not combine 
well with whiskey. 


The'Sorrowful Accident on the ‘‘ Georgia” 

It looks at this writing as though the calamitous accident 
on the new battle-ship Georgia on July 15 would have to be 
set down in the navy records to the account of profit and 
loss, without blame to any one, or any assurance that a 
similar accident may not happen at any time. Nine shots 
had been fired from the turret and nine hits made, and there 
was time left to fire two more shots within the two-minute 
period, when a charge caught fire, possibly from a spark 
that came down the turret’s ventilator from the smokestack. 
Of the twenty-one men in the turret, nine are dead at this 
writing, five more are likely to die, and six are injured—a 
sorrowful price to pay for target practice. Yet a similar 
price was paid twice in 1903, once in 1904, and once in 1906. 
It is a dangerous business, and liable at: present to accidents 
that can neither be foreseen nor prevented. Two promising 
young officers, Lieutenant Caspar Goopricu and Midshipman 
FAULKNER GOLDTHWAITE, were killed on the Georgia, and the 
injuries of another, Midshipman Cruse, are very serious. 
Not less than if they had died in actual battle have the vic- 
tims of this accident given their lives for their country. 


The Normal and the Extraordinary 


SaMuUEL L. CLEMENS is the most extraordinary American now 
alive-—St. Louis Times. 


Not by a long shot. Mr. CLEMENS is very distinguished, very 
famous, but he is normal. The most extraordinary American now 
alive or that ever was alive wasn’t born-in Missouri.—The Sun. 
We dispute, with due deference to authority, the suggestion 
that an extraordinary man is the less extraordinary because 
he is normal. Is it not a higher and more notable achievement 
to be extraordinary and still normal than to be extraordinary 
and not normal? Is it not much easier to be extraordinary 
if normality is thrown over? Is not that like playing a game 
without observing the rules? 
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How Foreigners Are Treated in Japan 


ALTnovuGnH nothing could have been more correct and even con- 
ciliatory than the attitude of Viscount Havasu, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, throughout the superheated and ill-founded talk 
about strained relations between Japan and the United States, 
there is one point of great prospective importance concerning which 
he has taken an unequivocal and unwavering stand. He has made 
no secret of his country’s purpose to secure at the earliest possible 
moment the elimination of the immigration clause in the existing 
treaty. That treaty, which was signed in July, 1899, and is to 
remain in force for twelve years from that date, and thereafter, 
unless one of the parties shall have given twelve months’ notice 
of an intention of terminating it, provides that, although the 
privileges of the most favored nation are assured to the subjects 
or citizens of each of the signatories in the territory of the other, 
nothing in the document shall be taken to restrict the right of each 
party to make such police and immigration regulations as may 
seem to it expedient. In the construction and application of that 
proviso we ourselves have strictly limited immigration from the 
Japanese archipelago into the United States, and have denied to 
subjects of the Mikado the right of naturalization in our republic. 
For that discrimination there are obviously both racial and eco- 
nomie reasons. The economic reason might, under conceivable cir- 
cumstances, be’ waived temporarily, as, for example, if the labor 
supply, hitherto met by emigrants from Europe, should fall signally 
short of our domestic demand. The racial reason, on the other 
hand, is likely to prove insurmountable, so far as the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples are concerned. An inflow of Asiatics is as unwelcome to the 
inhabitants of Australasia, of the Canadian Dominion, and of the 
British colonies in South Africa as it is to those of the United 
States. Whether based on prejudice, on a deep-seated instinet, or 
on conviction, there is no doubt that the objection exists, and must 
be recognized. Only after invasion and conquest cou!d an English- 


speaking people be brought to submit to unlimited emigration © 


from China or from Japan. That is the crux of the Japanese ques- 
tion, which, however, will not become urgent until July, 1911, 
when the present treaty may, if denounced twelve months before- 
hand, come to an end. That a high-spirited and enlightened nation 
like the Japanese should protest against exclusion from the terri- 
tory of a friendly Power is to be expected, but the fact remains 
that such exclusion seems inevitable. | 

We cannot but think that, upon reflection, Japanese statesmen 
will recognize that such exclusion ought never to be made a casus 
belli. They know that racial prejudice is no monopoly of the Cau- 
easian stock. They are aware that a sweeping intrusion of 
foreigners into Japan would be resisted on ethnical as well as on 
economie grounds. They have but to look around them to be con- 
vinced of the fact. The Tokio government has made the utmost 
of the clause in the treaty of 1899, which reserves to each signatory 
the right to make police and immigration regulation. It is well 
that the truth relating to this matter should be made widely known 
on this side of the Pacific, for, as yet, the occasional maltreatment 
of Japanese in San Francisco has occupied the foreground of dis- 
cussion, and ghe assumption has been current that foreigners in 
Japan haye nothing to complain of. It is worth while, therefore, 
to inquire what is the actual status of European or American 
laborers ig Japan proper, and to what extent is this aggravated or 
improved in regions like Korea and the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
which the Japanese control as protectors or lcaseholders. 

It is well known that, after the opening of Japan to intercourse 
with the Western world, there was for many years a notable influx 
of foreigners, who were welcomed as teachers and exemplars of 
European civilization. Not until Japan had made remarkable 
progress in acquiring the learning and science of the West, had 
introduced on a great scale a system of public instruction, and had 
established high-class universities and technical schools of her own, 
did the inflow of alien educators and mechanical experts undergo 
any considerable abatement. Even now, in some of the factories, 
foundries, and mines, engineers and mechanicians of foreign birth 
find avenues of employment open, but a large majority of the adepts 
‘ in the application of science to practical purposes, as well as of the 
professors and instructors in universities, are of native origin. 
Especially has this been the case since the war of 1894-5 with 
China, when Japan began her agitation—an agitation in which she 
had from the outset the cordial and active support of the United 
States—for the abolition of the invidious and humiliating régime 
of exterritoriality, by which the status of foreign commercial 
settlements and of individual foreigners sojourning in Japan had 
hitherto been regulated. Since that régime came to an end, 
foreigners and natives are alike subject to the jurisdiction of 
Japan’s civil and criminal courts, and the former possess only such 
privileges as are guaranteed to them by treaties concluded with 
their respective countries. We have seen that, by the treaty of 
July, 1899, Americans possess in the Mikado’s empire all of the 
rights conceded to the most favored nation, except so far as these 
are limited by the reserve power of Japan to make her own police 
and immigration regulations. Now let us see what is the practical 
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outcome of the treaty of 189, as interpreted and carried out by 
the Tokio government. The subject may conveniently be considered 
under two headings, namely, from the view-point of personal rights 
and from that of property rights. A good deal of light has lately 
been cast on both points by Mr. Tuomas F. MILtarp, who has re- 
sided in Japan, and speaks as an expert observer. He tells us that, 
not long ago, a British newspaper requested a foreign lawyer living 
in Japan, who had long been married to a Japanese lady, to send it 
a conspectus of the legal status of foreigners in the Mikado’s 
empire. ‘The foreigner, who, as having practised before Japanese 
tribunals, was obviously qualified for the task, complied, but the 
manuscript was returned to him unpublished, apparently for the 
reason that the newspaper «lid not wish to print anything likely 
to affect the relations of Japan and Great Britain, which, since the 
treaty of August, 1905, have been very intimate. The essay has 
since been published, however, for private circulation, and no one 
can read it without comprehending why foreign investments in 
Japan, under the existing treaties and the iudicial interpretation of 
them, are likely to prove unprofitable or insecure. it seems, in the 
first place, that the foreign investor in Japan encounters a reversal 
of the common order of things in the relations of capital and labor, 
namely, that the demand for skilled labor is always far in excess 
of the supply. Another obstacle to the lucrative employment of 
capital arises from the absence of laws regulating the relations be- 
tween masters and servants, and from the non-existence of courts 
in which disputes between masters and servants can be settled 
quickly and cheaply. Then, again, the prospective investor is ob- 
structed by the impossibility of making good the deficiency in the 
supply of Japanese skilled labor by means of competent foreign 
labor, on account of the regulations hampering the introduction of 
foreigners, and the exorbitant cost of living for foreigners in Japan, 
who are surrounded by rings of Japanese dealers tliat are leagued 
with Japanese servants to defraud their empleyers. As to the 
former disability, we should keep in view the ruling of a Japanese 
court, made before the present controversy about the situation of 
Japanese laborers in the United States, a ruling which placed a 
limitation on the treaty clause granting to foreigners the right to 
reside and do business outside the foreign settlements, by especially 
excluding artisans and laborers. Under this ruling, which, un- 
doubtedly, was made at the instigation of the Tokio government 
(having been based on an imperial ordinance), a foreign artisan 
or laborer cannot engage in his occupation outside of the former 
exterritorial concessions without special permission from the Minis- 
ter for Home Affairs, which permit, even if given, is revokable at 
any time. As to the charge that it costs a foreign laborer much 
more to live than it does a native workman, we are reminded that, 
since October 1, 1906, the discrimination has been emphasized, be- 
cause the heaviest increases in the tariff which then became opera- 
tive are imposed. upon the articles principally consumed by 
foreigners, with the result that it now costs them from forty to 
fifty per cent. more to live than it did a year ago. Such legislation, 
coupled with the judicial ruling mentioned, and the general atti- 
tude of the natives, justifies the deduction that Japanese policy, 
public and private, is direeted toward closing the country to 
foreign laborers, so far as permanent residence is concerned, by 
creating a state of things which will make it unprofitable for 
foreigners to live and carry on business in Japan. 

Neither should the fact be overlooked that foreigners may not 
purchase and own real estate in Japan, except such lots of land in 


the small former foreign settlements as are held under old title- 


deeds, so that no permanent enterprises to which the ownership of 
real estate is indispensable can now be undertaken by foreigners 
in Japan. Finally, the defects in the legal code, and the still 
greater shortcomings in the application thereof by the Japanese 
tribunals, tend to make business in many lines of activity so 
hazardous that many foreign merchants now refuse to enter into 
new undertakings or to accept new connections. So far, then, as 
Japan proper is concerned, foreign labor is practically barred out, 
and the embarking of foreign capital in manufacturing and mining 
enterprises is discouraged. 

Now let us see how foreigners are treated in those regions of the 
Asiatic mainland whereof Japan has acquired contro! since the con- 
¢lusion of the Peace of Portsmouth. In southern Manchuria, in- 
deed, the undisputed discrimination against foreign interests which 
has been exhibited during the last two years may possibly be looked 
upon as temporary, but no such palliation of the facts can be ac- 
cepted in the case of Korea, which, evidently, is destined to virtual 
incorporation with the Mikado’s empire. Mr. MILLARD, who speaks 
as an eye-witness, testifies that, not content with placing, by means 
of petty regulations designed to apply solely to foreigners, every 
possible obstacle to the further investment of foreign capital in the 
Hermit Kingdom, the Japanese administration in Korea has for two 
years interfered with American and other foreign interests long 
established in that country, to the extent in some cases of an actual 
revocation of their charters and a confiscation of their property. 
There seems to be no doubt that, after gaining possession of Korea, 
the Tokio government, far from preserving the “ open door” there, 
promptly walled up the country, notwithstanding the promise given 


by her to the workd that she would uphold the independence of 
the kingdom. That is a matter in which we are particularly con- 
cerned, because American interests in Korea and southern Man- 
churia are greater than those of any other foreign nation, except 
Japan. 

In view of all the faets presented by trustworthy witnesses, it 
might be well for us, instead of accepting Japan's professions of 
good will at their face value, to survey her institutions, legal de- 
cisions, acts and motives at least as critically as we do those of 
our fellow countrymen on the Pacific coast. 


Taking Sides 


“ TAKING sides,” exclaimed an enthusiastic young lady, “is the 
loveliest thing on earth; it makes life worth living.” Certainly 
to live with zeal and enthusiasm is to live successfully; and to 
do so means that one must choose sides, and throw the weight of 
one’s personality into the balance, to advance one end of life and 
thwart its opposite. Since this is so, what is that religious at- 
titude called quietism, indifferentism, of which we hear so much? 
Why is it that some great people in the world, men like Ertctetus 
and AURELIUS, walk in an atmosphere of large calm and serenity? 
Why is it that all the small turmoils.and bustling disturbances 
of life seem to gather round and overwhelm little undecided folk 
who swim against the current of events? When one tries to answer 
these questions, one is reminded of a youth who was baffled in his 
siege of the literary career, and who turned to a wise and philo- 
sophie old lady and asked, “ Have you no sympathy with failure?” 
“Oh ves,” she replied. “ Yes, | have sympathy with /arge failures.” 
So it seems to be with partisanship—turmoils and disturbances 
and petty frettings and fumings attend Small partisanships, and 
the nobility of taking sides varies in exact ratio with the largeness 
of the cause we have chosen to live and die for. 

The belittling effects of mere clanship, of standing by a friend, 
or even one’s country, right or wrong, is all too noticeable. Family 
feeling is an excellent arrangement of providence for the comfort 
and strengthening of the individual, but it is, in the last analysis, 
nothing more than an extension of egotism. Friendship founded 
on any lower basis than common pursuit of noble ends is only a 
little human adjustment for diversion and well-being. And who 
is a friend and a brother? Is it he who admires and upholds one, 
right or wrong, or is it he who will demand the best from one and 
have it at any cost? There are three things that relieve a man 
of the pernicious nagging of self-interest; three things that add 
to the sum of the worth of the world; three things always worth 
taking sides for: the disinterested self-annulling pursuit of beauty, 
of virtue, or of truth. 

That such pursuits sometimes err cannot detract from their 
worth. <A lost cause is a good enough one to die for if it be dis- 
interestedly chosen; and if nothing else is gained, a man or a com- 
pany of men haye been relieved from the immediate pressure of the 
sense of self. It is diflienlt to read, without tears in one’s eyes, 
that coarse outburst of outraged pride that BROWNING sent down 
into the upturned, placid face of the dead FitzGeRALp who belittled 
Mrs. BROWNING’S poetry, and the old poet’s faltering excuse, “* When 
1 read it T felt as if she had died yesterday.” Nor can one re- 
gret the vehemence of his partisanship, for that happy wife 
had been bound up always with her husband's highest conception 
of virtue, of beauty. of truth. Together they had served at the 
altar of poetry, sacrificing comfort, convention, worldly success, 
to add to the sum of the world’s truth and the world’s beauty. 
To hold the personal life out lightly on the hand while one flings 
one’s whole force into a great cause, this is what makes life worth 
living. 

Wherever a great cause mixes itself up with small matters and 
unessentials it loses force and power. Wherever narrow-mindedness 
and one-sidedness dictate the terms of party spirit there the worth 
and nobility of the cause shrink. SavonaroLa would have been 
a greater reformer if he had-not been afraid of jewels and pictures. 
Measure the distance between a partisanship such as SavoNAROLA’S 
and such an one as St. FRANcIs’s. St. Francis took sides, too. He 
sided against luxury, and class distinction, and wealth. and 
political hierarchies, and he sided with merey, and pity, and&truth. 
and love, and the brotherhood of the world, and he was so 
alive with the zeal of this partisanship that the small things. 
the unessentials, escaped him altogether. 

If to live effectively, one must decide on something one believes 
worth living and dying for, and then pursue the mark without 
abatement; one must choose a cause that will last, that ean stand 
fire and water and even the clear light of eternity. So ome may 
avoid seeing old age swoop down upon one like a bird of prey. 
while man awaits it with every nerve slack, every enthusiasm 
bartered, every desire wavering, and no work done. No work done! 
There is a real tragedy to see life slip by and feel that we have 
not even notched it as it floated by us, made no mark on it to 
commemorate our being. “ Twenty-one,” wrote the young GoETHE 
in his journal—* twenty-one and nothing done for eternity!” He 
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made his notch in the life slipping on to eternity, however, before 
his end came, as one might be sure that youth would who had 
courage to make such an entry in black and white. | 

That partisanship alone is worth while which fixes consciousness 
upon the good aimed at rather than the evil to overcome. If we 
find that we must stand through life with our heel set upon 
struggling wrong, at least we can put all our joy not in the 
tyrant beneath our foot, but in the hovering good toward which 
we look. It-is diflicult, too, now that we have grown more used 
to the thought of evMution, to the idea that the moral sense no 
less than intellectual power is a matter of slow progression, to 
deal with sin in any other spirit than that of backward develop- 
ment or inevitable limitation. Probably, too, a religion of kindli- 
ness would be well worth, flingtng all one’s forces into. Fancy the 
power and influence of a religion which should, instead of disap- 
proving and fault-finding, put all its foree into conceiving and 
pursuing faith, hope, and charity. If one were to choose, when 
all is said and done, the most enviable fate given among ordinary 
men, it would be to complete the little journey of life without 
hurting any one, without inflicting a wound, either by cruelty of 
nature or weakness of purpose. For the great question, after all, 
is the pain one causes; and the utmost ingenuity of metaphysics 
will hardly exonerate him who has wantonly shed pain ‘and misery 
where helpfulness and gentleness might have prevailed. 

Perhaps to be a partisan and yet to avoid unkindness is best 
accomplished by overlooking the evil we condemn, and by every 
means in our power advancing the counteracting virtue. 

The philosophers who aimed at indifferentism, the saints who 
cultivated detachment, were not incapable of partisanship. They 
had only chosen their course wisely and learned to see grandly. 
Ile can best dare to be a partisan who has once felt his essential 
identity with all life, so that if he strangies or cuts off he may 
realize that it is himself he slays. And if he dare to be a non- 
partisan, too, and flow in the great current of the universal ‘proc- 
esses, he must do so not lazily or vaguely, but with the sage’s hard- 
won philosophy or the saint’s wise detachment. 


Personal and Pertinent 


FORMAL announcement has been made of the candidaey of Major 
Joun C. Hemepnicey for the position of United States Senator from 
South Carolina to sueceed Senator LATIMER. A better choice could 


. 


_ Major John C. Hemphill 


not be made. For more than a quarter-century Major HEMPHILL 
has distinguished himself as editor of the sterling Charleston Nevis 
and Cotrier, and stands to-dav a conspicuous representative of all 
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that is both most conservative and most progressive in the South. 
lle is, moreover, a scholar of rare attainments, an orator of merit, 
and a-stanch upholder of fundamental law. We sincerely hope 
that South Carolina will ratify the unanimous choice of Charleston. 


Mr. Evarts graced the headship of the bar before lawyering 
was so much of a trade as it is, and when lawyers had time for 
accomplishments. He was a scholar, but no more of a Grecian 
than he should have been. Yale men used to think that TueEo- 
pore WooLsey knew more Greek than anybody else, and Mr. 
EK VARTS himself was so well persuaded of this that he once said, 
at a dinner that was given to Woo.rsey, that he and Woo.Lsey 
knew “more Greek than any other two men in the country.” 

“T saw a fine photograph of you, Mr. Evarts, on my way down- 
town this morning. You've a beautiful head, Mr. Evarts.” 

“I'm glad you think so well of it,” said Evarts; “ you know 
| stand on my head.” ) 

Here is one for the Liberal Arts Club. One day a man came 
out of the “ Players,” next door to the Tr~pEN house, now occu- 
pied by the Arts Club, and met Mr. Evarts. There was probably 
never a house constructed that was, and is, so mortally ugly as 
that which Samuet J. Titpen built on Gramercy Park. In 
order that ingoers might escape quickly from the sight of the 
front of it there were two front doorways. “Of what school of 
architecture is the TiLpEN house, Mr. Evarts?” said the “ Player.” 

“Tudor,” said Mr. Evarts. 

“Fiat justitia, ruat prandium,” he once prescribed as a floral 
motto for a dinner of the Bar Association. 

There have been other lawyers, other Seéretaries of State, and 
other punsters, but, as he himself might say, “ non licet omnibus 
adire Corinthum.” 


Dartmouth College has lost, in the resignation of President 
Tucker, the president who has done most to make the present 
prosperity of the college. Within a very few years five sub- 
stantial and useful new buildings have been added to the college 
property, and these are signs of a growth that has transformed 
Dartmouth from a fair-sized small college to a small big college. 
President Tucker went from Andover Theological Seminary, 
which has not, prospered since its heretics were tried, and ha: an 
ulvantage sonfe ministers who have been presidents of col- 
leves; he had been a teacher. Tle has constructed not only build- 
ings, but an effective faculty, and has made Dartmouth an instru- 
ment of education, while-the students have been doing their best 
there, as in other colleges, to make the place and the institu- 
tion a breeder of athletes. As President Tucker is, in fact, a 
clergyman, he has kept on the right side of the athletes, an 
achievement which mere laymen like President and Presi- 
dent find it diflieult to .aecomplish. Mr. TvcKer was 
once pastor of the church now presided over by Dr. Parkuvrst, 
and was obliged to deal with deacons. Any clergyman who 
can dwell easily with his deacons can get along with the ordinary 
college athlete. Mr. Tucker is a resident of York Harbor, in 
Maine, in the summer, where there are a good many visiting ‘anti- 
imperialists, especially some very intellectual and active youhg 
women; the non-combative Howetis also lives within lunching 
and dining distance. Mr. Tucker, believing that war is a breeder 
of virtues, and therefore a moral force in the world, afforded that 
clement of opposition which always adds to the interest of life in 
a summer community. All men who like to see strength and vigor 
and righteous effort at the head of our colleges will regret that 
Dartmouth is to lose the president of whom the students and the 
alumni have been so proud for the seventeen years during which 
he has held the office; but the president is to remain as teacher. 
This will be good for, the boys, but it makes it incumbent on the 
trustees to elect, as Mr. TUCKER'S successor, a president who won't 
le afraid of the great Ex. 


The discussion or outery about Vice-President FAIRBANKS’S 
caterer’s cocktails has gone on too long to be entertaining, except 
as it recalls some teetotal peculiarities. In Mr. HAyves’s adminis- 
tration intemperance was the rule, for no wine was permitted at 
the Exeeutive table, and an intemperate attempt to regulate other 
people’s appetites geverned the country. An order was issued 
forbidding the presence of distilled liquors on board of war- 
ships. The result was circumnavigation. Once when a prominent 
member of the administration visited a war-ship anchored off the 
Washington Navy-yard, It was wet through by the rain which 
fell as It was rowed to the ship. 

“Can’t you give me a drop of whiskey, Captain?” said the 
august potentate. 

“T can’t, sir; it’s against Order No. 1,” replied the grave Cap- 
tain; “ but I can give you some navy sherry.” 

When the potentate tasted the brown stuff he winked. 

Joun Lone pursued the idea a little farther. It had long 
heen the custom in the navy to give the sailors beer at one of 
their meals. Joun Lone forbade it. The consequence was not 
cireumnavigation; it was drunkenness. When the men got shore 
leave they drank enough to last them for a good while, and they 
didn’t return-to the ship; they were returned to it in bundles. 
A like result followed the abolition of the right to sell wines and 
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beer in the army canteens. Since then the sides of streets lead- 
ing to army posts have been lined with rum-shops, while the 
middle of the thoroughfares has been decorated with intoxicated 
United States uniforms. 

So far as the Hayes Whiie House dinner-parties went, there 
was much suffering from Apollinaris and heavy food. The mid- 
way Roman punch, into which rum generally crept, was called the 
“ life-saving station” by Secretary Scnurz, while Secretary 
EvarTs once said that at a state dinner at the White House 
“water flowed like champagne.” One evening late, the venerable 
Judge Ketitey called on the correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Times, 

“I’ve been to the White House to a state dinner,” said he. 

“Then you must be very thirsty,” replied the reprehensible 
correspondent. 

“Ah!” sighed the judge, “ that’s the pity of it, for I have on 
the ice at me room that which I should have drunken with me 
dinner, but which I must drink now if I can persuade some one 
to share it with me. Will you come?” 

As Mr. FAtrRBANKS has discovered. it is all but impossible 
wholly to escape invidious and ever-pursuing rum. 


Correspondence 


ON THE CURBING OF FOOLS 
New York, Fulv 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Sirn,—Would it be asking too much of the zealous county and 
village authorities, who are always arresting drivers of motor- 
cars on one excuse or another, to pay a little attention to the 


many gross and dangerous violations of the rules. of the road by 


drivers of carriages, wagons, etc.? 

Of course, it is right to curb the reckless motorists who go career- 
ing along the roads regardless of the public safety. If 1 had my 
way these fellows should be punished by impoundment of their 
motor-cars or by imprisonment—or both. 1 hold that he who 
shoots a 2000-pound automobile along the highway at the rate of a 
mile a minute is as great a menace to life as he who should shoot 
with a rapid-fire six-pound gun; for, although each may piously 
hope he will kill no one, yet cach is in great danger of taking 
human life. Away with all such doers of manslaughter! 

But let us not punish them alone. On a road used only by foot- 
passengers it matters little whether one walks on the left or the 
right side, for men afoot can pass one another or even collide with 
no worse mishap than a little bumping or jostling. But on a road 
used by wheeled vehicles, especially when some of these are heavy 
and fast, it’is of vital importance that every one shall avoid 


collision. The surest way to do this is to keep always to the 
right. This seems so simple that a child can understand the neces- 


sity of it. Yet in a recent ‘motor tour of several days through 
Monmouth County and along the New Jersey Atlantic shore I found 
no fewer than a score of persons driving on the left side of the 
road, and I regret to add that nearly all of these endangerers of 
life were ladies—God bless ’em! 

A few arrests and fines—imposed more in sorrow than in anger— 
together with as much publicity as is given to the punishment of 
fool chauffeurs, would do wonders in curing this very dangerous 
form of carelessness. 

As for drivers of ice-wagons, lumber-trucks, and similar heavy 
craft who prove their manhood by obstinately sticking to the crown 
of the road and refusing to give way an inch to any one, a few 
well-applied fines would serve to remind these road hogs that the 
travelling public actually have rights on the highway. 

The most glaring instance of recklessness occurred on a stretch 
of handsome, smooth, level highway near Red Bank. Our motor- 
car was overtaking a surrey drawn by one horse along the middle 
of the road. It must have been intuition (chauffeurs above all 
other men in this world must depend upon intuition) which im- 
pelled Herrmann to slow down to fifteen miles an hour. And even 
then, as we were passing the surrey by a safe margin of more than 
two feet, the horse suddenly swerved to the left and almost grazed 
our car as we ran by. 

The reason for the swerve was not hard to find. As I looked back 
I saw the driver of the surrey stretched flat along the front seat 
on his right side, fast asleep! 
aroused him. He stretched out his left arm, yawned, drew th 
back of his hand across his eyes and—went to sleep again! 

Of course, his unguided, swerving horse was still a menace to 
the safety of all who passed on wheels in either direction. The 
sleepy driver by his criminal negligence had just narrowly escaped 
killing or maiming himself and three of us in the motor-car, yet he 
calmly continued his carelessness. 

I am, sir, 
Ww. 


FLAGG IS NOT GIBSON 
Granp Junction, Coto., Fuly 2, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: | 
Sir—You are right about J. Montgomery Flagg’s drawings. 
They are too good to cut out. They remind me immensely of 
Gibson’s work. In fact, I have said I believed J. M. F. was C. D. G. 


How about it? I am, sir, 
Cc. H. Ropinson. 


No, they ake two very separate men.—EpITor. 


\ 
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The sound of the passing automobila 


ENGLAND’S OVATION 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon, Fune 29, 1907. 

NGLAND has had a glorious week of Mark Twain. I put 

it that way deliberately. But both are enjoying their re- 

union prodigiously. It would need a man of no sensibilities 

at all—and Mark is searcely of that type—to remain un- 

affected by the unceasing demonstration of affection and ad- 
miration of which he is the object. “I have received since I have 
heen here,” he told the Pilgrims last Tuesday, “in this week, hun- 
dreds of letters from all conditions of people in England, men, 
women, and children, and there is compliment, praise, and, above 
all and better than all, there is in them a note of affection. 
Praise is well, compliment is well, but affection—that is the last 
and final and most precious reward that any man can win, whether 
by character or achievement, and I am very grateful to have that 
reward.” I was glad, every one was glad, to hear Mark Twain 
say that. Nothing is more diflicult for a public character, and 
Mark Twain since his arrival has been the most public of public 
characters, than to gauge the quality of the welcome and the 
attentions he receives. But in those words Mark Twain made it 
clear that he recognized what it is that the people of this coun- 
try have been trying to express. They have been trying to show 
how muck they love him. Mr. Birrell, who presided over the Pil- 
grims’ luncheon to Mark Twain, said that he knew no wiser 
maxim of behavior than this, “ Love me and tell me so.” Most of 
us would be polygamists if that maxim were acted on, but so far 
as the feelings of readers for their favorite author are concerned, 
it is a sound and wholesome rule. It has profoundly affected 
not only himself, but 
every one who could 
claim any connection, 
however slight or re- 
mote, either with him 
or his country. And 


be sure that Mark 
Twain has amply 
shown his apprecia- 


tion of it, has borne 
himself through it all 
in a way that has en- 
deared him to Eng- 
land vet more fondly, 
and has repaid ten 
times over the pleas- 
ure -he has received 
by the pleasure he has 
given. His humor has 
never been happier 
nor his zest in life 
more abounding: and 
the interest in all he 
does and says reaches 
literally through all 
classes of society. 
Propound to any com- 
pany vou please the 
question of who is 
the most popular man 
in England this 
moment, and the an- 
swer, invariably, will 
be “* Mark Twain.” 
The three outstand- 
ing events in Mark 
Twain's visit were 
his presence the 
roval garden party at 
“Windsor, the luncheon 
given to him by the 
Pilyrims, and the be- 
stowal of the degree 
of D. Litt. by Ox- 
ford University. At 
the garden party, 
where the guests in- 
cluded, with hardly 
an exception, all the 
most famous men and 
women in England, 
Mark Twain was ad- 
mittedly the most 
popular man _ present. 
As he drove from the 
station to the Castle 
he was kept inces- 
santly bowing in re- 
sponse to the de- 


MR. PUNCH (to Mark Twain). 
HEALTH. 


“ Punch,” to a Master of his Art 

SIR. 

LONG LIFE TO YOU—AND HAPPINESS—AND PERPETUAL YOUTH!” 
From ** Punch” of June 26, 1907 


lighted cheers of the crowds that lined the streets—a purely 
popular créwd of sightseers and holiday-makers, who recognized him 
as easily as they recognized tle Prime Minister, and considerably 
more easily than they recognized the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and gave him a greeting that must have touched his heart. Insice 
the Castle grounds he was instantly greeted—l quote from a report 
in one of the London papers—by half the notable men ani 
women of the land.” The Prime Minister was one of the first 
to hail him, and men as varied and distinguished as Archdeacuon 
Wilberforce, Sir Mortimer Durand, and Sir Edward Clarke hurric:| 
across the lawns to shake him by the hand. During the after. 


noon he was presented by Mr. Whitelaw Reid to the King and | 


Queen and talked with them for fully ten minutes—a far longer 
time than their. Majesties spared for any of their other guests. 
This is how Mark Twain described his conversation with the King: 

“ His Majesty was very courteous. In the course of the conver- 
sation I reminded him of an episode of sixteen years ago, when | 
had the honor to walk a mile with him at the time he was takiny 
the waters at Homburg in Germany. I said that I had oftén told 
about that episode, and that whenever I was the historian I made 
good history of it, and it was worth listening to, but that it -had 
found its way into print once or twice in an unauthentic) way 
and was badly damaged thereby. I said I should like go on 
repeating this history, but that I should be quite fair and reason- 
ably honest, and while I should probably never tell it twice in 
the same way, I should at least never allow it to deteriorate in 
my hands. His Majesty intimated his willingness that I should 
centinue to dissemi- 
nate that piece of his- 
tory, and he added a 
compliment, saying 
that he knew good 
and sound history 
would not suffer at 
my hands, and that if 
the good and sound 
history. needed = any 
improvement 
the facts he would 
trust me to furnish 
these embellishments.” 
Speaking of the 
Queen and his con- 
versation with Her 
Majesty, he added,“ I 
think it is not an 
exaggeration to say 
that the Queen looks 
as young and beauti- 
ful as she did thirty: 
five years ago, when | 
saw her first. I did 
not say this to her, 
because I learned long 
ago never to say thie 
obvious thing. but 
leave the obvious 
thing to commonplace 
and inexperienced 
people to say. That 
she still looks to me 
as young and as 
beautiful as she 
looked thirty - five 
years ago is good evi- 


sand people have al- 
ready noticed this. 
and have mentioned it 
to her. ° I could have 
said it and spoken tlie 
truth, but I have 
been too wise for that. 
I have kept the re- 
mark unuttered, and 
saved he? Majesty tlie 
vexation of hearing it 
the ten thousand-an® 
oneth time.” 
That was on Satur- 
day, June 22. (n 
Sunday and Monday 
Mark Twain visited 
some private friends. 
taking tea with Archi- 
deacon Wilberforce on 


I HONOR MYSELF BY DRINKING YOUR 
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MARK~TWAIN CHATTING WITH KING EDWARD AT THE GARDEN PARTY AT WINDSOR 


THE GARDEN PARTY WAS GIVEN ON THE EAST LAWN, BETWEEN THE ROYAL GOLF LINKS AND THE EAST TERRACE. MARK TWAIN STANDS IN THE CENTRE, HIS BACK TURNED, TALKING WITH THE 
KING, QUEEN ALEXANDRA IS THE PROMINENT FIGURE IN WHITE IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND. BETWEEN EIGHT AND NINE THOUSAND GUESTS WERE RECEIVED RY THEIR MAJESTIES 
W. Hatherell, in the london * Graphic ™ 
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the former day, and on the latter visiting the House of Commons 
as the guest of Mr. T. P. O'Connor. On ‘Tuesday, June 25, he was 
the guest of honor at the luncheon given by the Pilgrims—the 
pleasantest of the many pleasant entertainments for which that 
excellent dining club has been responsible. Mr. Birrell, who was 
in the chair, made one of the happiest, wittiest, and most graceful 
and feeling speeches to which | have ever listened—a speech, teo, 
that had the additional merit of giving Mark Twain just the open- 
ings he wanted. Nothing in it was better than his description of 
the favorite day-dream of his youth, and how he used to imagine 
himself playing the part of a tactful and eminently appreciative 
Meecenas to struggling authors, thrusting a quartern loaf within 
‘reach of poor Otway, and relieving the necessities of Chatterton. 
Coming to the subject of his toast, Mr. Birrell continued: “ We 
all love Mark Twain, and we are here to tell him so. There is 
one more point, all the world knows it, and that is why it is 
dangerous to omit it. Our guest is a distinguished citizén of the 
great Republic beyond the seas. [Cheers.] In America his Huclkle- 
berry Finn and his Tom Sawyer are what Robinson Crusoe and 
Tom Brown’s School Days have been to us. [Cheers.] They are racy 
of the soil. They are books to which it is impossible to place any 
period of termination. I will not speak of the Classics—reminis- 
cences of much evil in our early days. We do not meet here to-day 
with our appreciations and depreciations, our twopenny little pref- 
aces or our forewords. I am not going to say what the world 
a thousand years hence will think of Mark Twain. Posterity will 
take care of itself, will read what it wants to read, will forget 
what it chooses to forget, and will pay no attention whatsoever 
to our critical mumblings and jumblings. [Hear, hear.] Let us, 
therefore, be content to say to our friend and guest that we are 
here, speaking for our- 
selves and for our chil- 


to leave to you to regard it as you please. Mr. Darwin took me 
up to his bedroom and pointed out certain things there—piteclr- 
plants and so on that he- was measuring and watching from day 
to-day—and he said: “ The chambermaid is permitted to do what 
she pleases in this room, but she must never touch those plants 
and never touch those books on that .table by that candle. With 
those books I read myself to sleep every night.” Those were your 
own books. I said, *There is no question in my mind as to 
whether I should regard that as a compliment or not. I do regard 
it as a very great compliment, and a very high honor, that that 
great mind, laboring for the whole human race, should rest it-<elf 
on my books. I am proud that he should read himself to sleep 
with them.’ I could not keep that to myself—I was so proud 
of it. As soon as I got home to Hartford I called up my old. 
est friend—and dearest enemy on occasion—the Rev. Joseph 
Twitchell, my pastor, and I told him about that, and of course he 
was full of interest and venom. |Laughter.] Those people who 
hear of any compliment like that feel like that. [Laughter.] He 
went off, he did not issue any applause of any kind and I did not 
hear of that subject for some time. } 

“ But» when Mr. Darwin passed away from this life and some 
time after Darwin’s Life and Letters came out, the Rev. Mr. 
Twitchell, having procured an carly copy of that work and found 
something in it which he considered applied to me, came over to 
my house—it was snowing, raining, sleeting, but that did not 
make any difference to Twitchell. He produced the book, turned 
over and over until he came to a place where he said, * Here, look 
at this letter from Mr. Darwin to Sir Joseph Hooker.’ What Mir. 
Darwin said I forget: I give you the idea—it was this, ‘1 do not 
know whether I ought to have devoted my whole. life to these 

drudgeries in natural 
history and the other 


dren, to say what he has 
been to us. [Cheers.] 
He is the true consoli- 
dator of nations; his de- 
lightful humor is of the 


kind which dissipates 
and destroys national Pitot of many Pilgrims since the shout 
prejudices. [Cheers. ] ‘‘ Mark twain!’’—that serves you for a deathless sign— 


His truth and his honor, 
his love of truth and his 
love of honor, overflow 
all. boundaries. He has 
made the world better by 
his presence. re- 
joice to vee him here. 
Long may he live to reap 
the plentiful harvest of 
hearty honest human 
affection.” ( Loud 
cheers. ) 


TO MARK TWAIN 


(GUEST OF THE PiLGRims’ CLUB, JUNE 25TH) 


Still where the countless ripples laugh above 
The blue of haleyon seas long may you keep 
Your course unbroken, buoyed upon a love 
Ten thousand fathoms deep! 


oy sciences or not, for while 
I may have gained in one 
way, I have lost in an- 
other. Once I had a 
fine perception and ap- 
preciation of high litera- 
ture, but in me _ that 
quality is atrophied.’ 
*That was the reason,’ 


On: Mississippi’s waterway rang out said Mr. Twitchell, * he 
Over the plummet’s line 


was reading your books.’ 
{ Laughter. | 

“Mr. Birrell has 
touched lightly — very 
lightly, but in not an un- 
complimentary way—on 
my position in this 
world as a moralist. 
[laughter.}] I am glad 
to have that recognition, 
too, because I have suf- 


have done 
hear the 


It would 
you good to 


storm of cheers’ that 
greeted Mark Twain 


when- he rose, cigar in 
mouth, to respond. His f 
first words had reference to two telegrams of greeting, one from 
the undergraduates of Oxford, the other from the American Pil- 
grims. I was never more conscious of the difference between the 
spoken and the written wofd than in reading over in print the 
speech which I heard Mark ‘Iwain deliver. You get indeed the 
words, but the atmosphere of the occasion that made each point 
so inevitably appropriate and telling, the presence and gestures 
of the veteran speaker, his incomparably effective and dramatic 
drawl—all this you miss. But here is what he said: 

~ Pilgrims, I desire first to thank those undcrgraduates of Oxford. 


When a man has grown so old as | am, when he has reached the - 


verge of seventy-two years, there is nothing that carries him back 
to the dreamland of his life, to his boyhood, like the recognition 
of those young hearts up yonder. [Cheers.] And so I thank them 
out of my heart. [Cheers.] I desire, too, to thank the Pilgrims of 
New York also for their kind notice and message which they have 
eabied over here. [Cheers.] Mr. Birrell says he does not know 
how he got here. But he will be able to get away all right—he 
has not’ drunk anything since he came here. [Laughter.] I am 
glad to know about those friends of his—Otway and Chatterton— 
fresh new names to me. [Laughter.] I am glad of the disposition 
he has shown to rescue them from the evils cf poverty, and if they 
are still in London—[laughter'—I hope to havea talk with them. 
[Laughter.] For a while I thought he was going to tell us the 
effect which my books had upon his growing manhood. [Laughter. ] 
I thought he was going to tell us how much that effect amounted 
to and whether it ‘really made him what he now is—[laughter]— 
but with the discretion born of Parliamentary experience he dodged 
that. and we do not know now whether he read the books or not. 
He did that very neatly. I could not dd it any better myself. My 
books have had effects, and very good ones, too, here and there, 
and some others not so gocd. There is no doubt about that. But 
I remember one monumental instance of if years and years 
ago. Professor Norton, of Harvard, was over here, and when 
he came back to Boston I went out with Howells to call on him. 
Norton was allied in some way by marriage with Darwin. Mr. 
Norton, who was very gentle and in what he had to say almost 
delicate, said: ‘Mr. Clemens, I have been spending some time 
with Mr. Darwin in England, and I should like to tell you some- 
thing connected with that visit. You were the object of it, and I 
myself would have been very proud of it, but you may not be 
proud of it. At any rate I am going to tell you what it was and 


The Tribute of Owen Seaman, Editor of “ Punch,” to Mark Twain 


From * Punch"’ of June 26, 1907 


fered since I have been 
in this town.  [Laugh- 
ter.]| In the first place, 
right away, when I came 
here, from a newsman 
going round with a great red, highly displayed placard in the place 
of an apron. He was selling newspapers, and there were two sen- 
tences on that placard which would have been all right if they 
had been punctuated, but they ran those two sentences together 
without a comma, or anything, and that would naturally create 
a wrong impression, because it said, ‘Mark Twain arrives Ascot 
Cup stolen.’ [Laughter.] No doubt many a person was misled 
by those sentences joined together in that unkind way. [ Laughter. | 
I have no doubt my character has suffered from it. I suppose | 
ought to defend my character, but how can I defend it? I can 
say here and now, and anybody can see by my face that I am 
sincere—[Laughter]|—that I speak the truth, that I have never 
seen that Cup. I have not got the Cup—lI did not have a chance 
to get it. [Laughter.] I have always had a good character in that 
way. I have hardly ever stolen anything, and if I did steal any 
thing I had discretion enough to know about the value of it first. 
I do not steal things that are likely to get myself into trouble. | 
do not think any of us do that. I know we all take things, that. 
is to be expected, but really I have never taken anything, cer- 
tainly in England, that amounts to any great thing. I do confess 


_that when I was here seven years ago I stole a hat—[laughter |— 


but that did not amount to anything. [Laughter.] It was not a 
good hat—it was only a clergyman’s hat anyway. [Laughter.| | 
was at a luncheon party and Archdeacon Wilberforce was there 
also. I dare say he is Archdeacon now—-he was a Canon then— 
and he was serving in the Westminster Battery, if that is the 
proper term. [Laughter.] I do not know, as you mix military 
and ecclesiastical things together so much. [Hear, hear.] He 
left the luncheon-table before I did. He began this. I did steal 
his hat, but he began by taking mine. I make that difference be- 
cause I would not accuse Archdeacon Wilberforce of stealing my hat 
—I should not think of it. [Laughter.] I confine that phrase to 
myself. He merely took my hat. [Laughter.] And with good 
judgment too—it was a better hat than his.” (Laughter.) 
Immediately after the luncheon Mark Twain left for Oxford, 
as the guest of the Hon. Robert P. Porter. On the following 
day, Wednesday, June 26, he received his degree of D. Litt. 
He was not the only American so honored. Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
was also present, the degree awarded him being the D. C. L.; and 
it is pleasant to be able to record that his reception was one of 
unforced heartiness and cordiality. The Oxford degrees are con- 
ferred in the Sheldonian Theatre, a circular building, built by 
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Sir Christopher Wren after a Roman model, and though apparently 
small, capable of holding nearly four thousand people. On Wednes- 
day all the tiers and galleries were filled to the uttermost, the 
lower ones by ladies and dons, the topmost ones by undergraduates, 
while on the floor stood the graduates and strangers, clustering 
round a passageway through which the procession was to pass. 
Shortly after eleven o’clock the Chancellor, Lord Curzon, in his 
black and gold state robes, attended by two pages, and followed 
by the heads of the colleges in their scarlet gowns, entered the 
theatre and passed-up to the platform. The list of proposed de- 
grees was at once read out by the Chancellor and the pleasure of 
the house asked in the time-honored Latin form. The mightiest 
bursts of applause were for the Prime Minister, the American 
ambassador, “ General” Booth, Sir Evelyn Wood, Mark Twain, and 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Those on whom the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law was to be conferred were then summoned into the 
theatre and took their seats in the reserved passageway. One by 
one they were presented to the Chancellor by the Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in a series of Latin speeches describing their achieve- 
ments. The Chancellor replied in a few complimentary words that 
often concealed a shrewd pleasantry and formally admitted each 
nominee to the degree. The person so honored then mounted the 
platform, shook hands with the Chancellor, and took his appointed 
seat to the right or left. When Mr. W hitelaw Reid's turn came 
round the Regius Professor of Civil Law hailed him as the distin- 
guished son of a kindred race, famous for his cloquence and a 
marked journalist, whose worth and repute among his own country- 
men were attested by their choice of him to represent them as 
Ambassador to Great Britain. But it was not only as a kinsman 
and an Ambassador that they greeted him, but as a man of learning 
afd proficiency in all the arts. While this greeting was being 
declaimed in sonorous Latin an undergraduate voice from the 
gallery, affecting what passes in England for an American accent 
of the worst buzz-saw character, shouted out, to the huge merriment 
of all present, “I guess that’s about right, pardner.” r. Reid 
was most warmly cheered as the Chancellor, after addressing him 
as vir honorate, magni populi legate, litteras diurnas magno labore 
multos annos molite, ingens inter consanguineas gentes amicilie aut 
simultatis momentum, pronounced the words admitting him to the 
degree of civil law and shook him cordially by the hand. 

But unquestionably it was Mark Twain who of all the recipients 


of degrees roused the greatest enthusiasm. The whole building 
broke into a roar of applause when he stood up to be presented to 
the Chancellor. “* What have you done with the Ascot Cup, Mark?” 
asked a voice from the gallery, and the assembly shook with laugh- 
ter. “ Have you got that jumping frog with you, Mark?” asked 
another voice, and peal upon peal of cheers rang out. The speech 
in which Mark Twain was presented was perfectly inaudible, but the 
professor who delivered it, being somewhat bald, and standing 
within a foot or two of Mark Twain’s magnificent mane, gave point 
to the coaxing query that floated down from the galleries, 
“Couldn’t you spare him some of your hair, Mark?” I doubt 
whether Mark Twain has ever been more severely tried than as he 
stood there, condemned by all the proprieties to silence and a more or 
less passive demeanor, while the jests flew fast and all the spectators 
shook with laughter and applause. A tremendous and most moving 
ovation punctuated the Chancellor’s address. Vir jucundissime 
[loud cheers], lepidissime [louder cheers], facetissime [frantic 
cheers], qui totius orbis terrarum latera natira tua hilaritate con- 
cutis [prolonged cheers], during which Mark Twain advances to the 
Chancellor’s rostrum, shakes hands, and passes to a seat on the 
left, smiling and gratified except for the thought of all the good 
things he might have said in reply. And it was the same. wher- 
ever he went in Oxford. When the presentations were over and 
the newly made Doctors filed out of the theatre and went to lunch 
at All Souls Coilege, the people in the streets singled out Mark 
Twain, formed a vast and cheering body-guard around him and 
escorted him to the college gates. But before and after the lunch it 
was Mark Twain again, whom everybody seemed most of all to 
want to meet. The Maharajah of Bikanir, for instance, finding him- 
self seated at lunch next to Mrs. Riggs (Kate Douglas Wiggin) 
and hearing that she knew Mark Twain, asked her to present him— 
a ceremony duly performed later on in the quadrangle. At the 
garden party given the same afternoon in the beautiful grounds o1 
St. John’s, where the indefatigable Mark put in an appearance, it 
was just the same—every one pressed forward for an exchange of 
greetings and a hand-shake. On the following day, when the 
Oxford Pageant took place, it was even more so. “ Mark Twain's 
Pageant ” it was called by one of the papers. Wherever he went he 
received from the people of Oxford the warm affectionate weleome 
that greeted him in London, and that will continue to greet him 
in every town he visits in these islands. 


Puotugraph by & Underwood 


Mark Twain’s First Appearance in Public as a Doctor of Letters 


LORD CURZON, WHO PRESENTED THE DEGREE, HEADS THE PROCESSION; MARK TWAIN, IN HIS DOCTOR OF LETTERS ROBE, FOLLOWS 
PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT 
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HOW JAPAN DOES UNTO OTHERS 


A CONSTRUCTION OF TREATY RIGHTS BY THE MIKADO’S 


OFFICIALS, AS EXEMPLIFIED 


IN THE UNWARRANTED 


AND HIGH-HANDED INVASION OF THE DOMICILE OF 


MANY BRITONS. 


IN THE YOKOHAMA UNITED. CLUB 


By JOHN POINDEXTER. 


YoxKouaMA, JAPAN. 

T is possible that the clamor continuously arising over the 

alleged invasions of the treaty rights of Japanese subjects in 

San Francisco has hidden from Americans the raging of the 

small but fierce tempest we have been enduring in the matter 

of the Japanese invasion of the Yokohama United Club. Thus 
far no blood has been shed, but the British have been outraged, 
the Japanese are defiant, the suffering has been great, the noise 
terrific, and even now the prospect is not over-peaceful. One cannot 
credit the possibility of war being declared over so trivial a matter, 
especially between two such sworn brothers in arms as their Im- 
perial Majesties King Edward of Great Britain, and Emperor 
Mutsuhito of Dai Nippon; and yet the rights which Englishmen 
for centuries have held sacred, in defence of which myriads of 
Britons have shed their blood, were not only trampled upon by 
Japanese government officials, but when the Britons complained 
they were admonished by Japanese editors that they had better 
quit “ yelling wildly,” because nothing really serious had happened 
to them—yet. Compared with this violation of treaty rights the 
San Francisco school incident is a bagatelle. 

The government of Japan las not thus far made any apology to 
the government of Great Britain. To the,casual observer the inci- 
dent appears to be closed—ofiicially, at least—but doubtless some- 
thing serious may still come of it; and it may prove interesting to 
Americans, in view of Japan’s hypersensitiveness as to the treaty 
rights of her own subjects in America, to observe how placidly 
Japan disregards the treaty rights of foreigners. 

The Yokohama United Club is one of the finest social organiza- 
tions in Asia. Jt was founded by Englishmen many years ago, and 
the majority of the members are still English; though the club in- 
cludes many Americans, Germans, French, Danes, ete. Among 
them are leading members of the foreign diplomatic set in Japan, 
and socially the club is on a par with the finest clubs of Europe 
or the United States. I state this fact so that you may understand 
the more clearly the enormity of the outrage perpetrated upon the 
organization. 

In order to raise money to carry on the late war with Russia 
and pay the debts. incurred in it, the Japanese government took to 
itself in 1903 a monopoly of the tobacco business and incidentally 


decreed a customs tax of three hundred and fifty per cent. ad © 


valorem on all tobaeco imported into the country by individuals 
or firms. As a result the government has derived a rich income 
from the tobacco monopoly, and as a by-result one pays more money 
for a bad cigar in Japan than anywhere else in the world—unless 
perchance the Eskimos keep bad cigar-shops among the Cim- 
merian arctic shades. 

Many Japs are inveterate tipplers, notwithstanding the high 
tributes to the temperate habits of the race paid by various noted 
but not accurate visitors; and it happened recently that a Japanese 
servant employed in the bar of the Yokohama United Club was 
discharged for drunkenness and neglect of duty. It is believed 
that he ran to the Tobacco Monopoly Bureau end told a weird and 
untrue tale about a great stock of tobacco and cigars which had 
been imported by the club without paying the three hundred and 
fifty per cent. customs tax, and which even then lay hidden from 
general view somewhere on the club premises. At all events, soon 
* after the boy’s dismissal officials of the Tobacco Bureau began to 
sniff about the club. Probably no other human being on earth is 
half so suspicious as a Japanese oflicial—and the smaller his office 
the more intense and gigantic are his suspicions. 

Two tobacco officials visited the club and asked Mr. H. J. Snow, 
the secretary, whether the club had any untaxed tobacco. He said 
ves, there was a little: but it was imported long before the tax 
was imposed, in 1903. They asked if they might search the elub. 
Mr. Snow said no. Next day they called again. Same inquiries. 
Same result. A third and a fourth visit was also fruitless. On 
the fifth incursion the tobacco-taxers brought an official inter- 
preter and two policemen. It was a truly imposing procession 
that marched up the Bund and climbed the broad gray-stone steps of 
the club-house. They bore the dignity of the nation upon their 
shoulders. 

The two Japanese door-boys bowed low three times and deferen- 
tially sucked in their breath as the representatives of imperial 
majesty strutted in. The Chinese clerks looked on in -stolid 
silence. Unfortunately the hour was midafternoon, and the mem- 
bers were not there to see. -Secretary Snow sat in frigid silence 
and maintained a stiff upper lip, according to the manner of John 
Bull, wherever found. 

The persistent tobacco-taxer for the fifth time asked if he might 
search the club-house, again got no for an answer; and thereupon 
he grabbed the keys and searched the storeroom. He took sixteen 


boxes of cigars, eight of which bore proper government stamps 
and the rest were of importation prior to 1903. On none of these 


was any tax due to the government. Moreover, the searching party 
had no warrant. 

The tobacco-taxer returned to the secretary’s, office with his plun- 
der and announced that he had many questions to ask. He took a 
chair, inflated his little chest, saw that his clerk was ready to take 
down the record, and began: 

“ Where did you get these cigars?” : 

“I shall not answer any question,” Mr. Snow replied. 
club is no saibansho.”’ 

“You will be punished if you do not answer my questions,” 
the tobacco-taxer declared with severity. The little clerk shuddered 
and wrote down the words of doom. 

“Oh, tut! tut! for all your questions!” cried Mr. Snow, and 


“ This 


,walked off into his private office, to be seen by the tobacco-taxer 


no more. 

At this juncture Mr. J. E. de Becker happened to come in. He 
is one of the old members of the club, an English attorney who 
came out here years ago, married a Japanese wife, thereby becom. 
ing a Japanese subject, a status of which he is not: just now over- 
proud. He at once asked the tobacco-taxer to show some proof of 
his official authority. This the man refused to do. 

“Then I will tell you this,” said Mr. de Becker, who speaks 
Japanese very well: “ Your action is assei teki [arbitrary], fuhit- 
suyo [unnecessary], and.simply shows that you are puffed up with 
your own importance.” 

Mr. de Becker walked off in disgust, and the tobacco-taxer, hav- 
ing no one at hand whom he could question, bade the clerk pack 
away his tablets and ink and little camel’s-hair writing-brush, and 
moved his procession out of the elub and down the Bund to his 
official bureau. 

The same official and his suite returned a few days later and 
demanded to see the books of the club. ‘This being refused, they 
began to overhaul the books and papers on Secretary Snow’s desk, 
went to his private desk and pulled papers out of the pigeonholes 
including Mr. Snow’s personal correspondence. 

To cap the climax the tobacco-taxer three days later returned 
to the club all the cigars he had seized, and, as Mr. de Becker had 
dared to criticize his conduct, searched Mr. de Becker’s house a 
few days later and carried off every particle of tobacco in it. 
Of ‘course, the taxes on it had been paid in full, but in this instance 
Mr. de Becker had committed the Japanese equivalent of Majestdts- 
belcidigung, so the little man made the punishment fit the 
crime. : 

But the incident is far from closed. As soon as the outrage he- 
came known (news flies fast in Yokohama) and at frequent inter- 
vals eve since the local British lions have emitted roars that 
could be*heard around the world. There are half a dozen English 
newspapers in Japan, and their righteous wrath seems all the 
greater when one contrasts it with their gentle calmness in the 
face of the late American difficulties with Japan. Verily, it makes 
a difference whose ox is gored! 7 

The Japan Advertiser, for example, editorially characterizes the 
search of the club as “ insult of this abominable description ” andi 
calls it “this high-handed and grossly insulting proceeding,” “ by 
a diminutive sag consumed with a burning desire to vindi- 
cate his brass buttons and make himself an insufferable nuisance.” 
The editorial continues: “The Japanese Constitution provides. 
under Article 25, which is necessarily applicable to foreigners re- 
siding within the Empire, that no Japanese house shall be entered 
or searched without the oceupant’s consent, except in cases pro- 
vided for by law, the latter qualification having the obvious inten- 
tion of covering cases of urgency. To distort it into a charter 
under which the revenue officers may arbitrarily and without warn- 
ing force their way into private dwellings would be to render 
the entire Constitution ridiculous. It is true we have never held 
that instrument in very great respect, but it is at least preferable 
to a vacuum.” 

For more than.two columns the editor harrows the soul of the 
little brown jack-in-office. He declares: 7 

“Such an exhibition of high-handedness, if not dictated by 
malignancy, must charitably be ascribed to an ecstasy of sus- 
picion which has attained the proportions of an _ insane 
obsession, But if those directly responsible for the same had 
allowed an instant for calm reflection, they would have realize: 
that what is virtually an accusation of dishonesty aimed at the 
club must necessarily include nearly all the members of the con- 
sular body and diplomatic corps, who are connected with that 
institution, and who should therefore feel it incumbent upon 
themselves to resent this boorish and ignorant affront in the most 
prompt and emphatic manner possible.” The editorial concludes 
with these significant words: 

“This kind of thing may suit the Japanese. but since they have 

(Continued on page 1103.) 
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ADMIRAL BARON YAMAMOTO, WHO SERVED AS JAPAN’S MINISTER OF THE NAVY DURING THE WAR WITH RUSSIA, HAS COME TO 
AMERICA ON A FRIENDLY MISSION OF OBSERVATION. HE HAD NOT BEEN IN NEW YORK MORE THAN A FEW HOURS WHEN HE TOOK 
OCCASION TO STIGMATIZE THE CURRENT WAR TALK AS “ ABSURD,” AND, AS A PROOF OF HIS SENTIMENTS, HE CONSENTED TO BEING 
PHOTOGRAPHED TOGETHER WITH HIS FRIEND REAR-ADMIRAL EVANS. THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE IS THE PEACE DOCUMENT IN QUESTION 


| NEW YORK’S TWO NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICERS 


The Inheritor of the most difficult Job in the City The newly appointed Corporation Counsel of 
Government — that of Street-cleaning Commissioner the City of New York, Francis K. Pendleton 
DR. WALTER BENSAL HAS BEEN ACTIVELY ASSOCIATED WITH THE MR. PENDLETON, WHO IS THE SON OF FORMER UNITED STATES 
SANITARY BUREAU OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT SINCE 1892. SENATOR PENDLETON OF OHIO, WAS ADMITTED TO THE BAR IN 
HE SUCCEEDS FORMER COMMISSIONER MACDONOUGH CRAVEN, 1878. HE WAS AT THE HEAD OF THE CITY IMPROVEMENT COM- : 


WHO RESIGNED HIS POST MISSION APPOINTED A FEW YEARS AGO 
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THE RAIN-COAT OF RODRIGUEZ 


By WILLIAM INGLIS— 


ERHAPS the learned Herr Professor von Traumerklaner, 
of the University of Goessigen, will apply, some day, his 
ingenious methods of research to the adventurous history 
of the rain-coat of Rodriguez, and then we shall know 
the exact truth in its entirety. As the matter now stands 
one is puzzled by the contradictions that cluster around the beau- 
tiful coat, its gallant owner, and its gallant captor. Passions 
engendered by the late Cuban revolution are still blazing so 
fiercely that one cannot find a calm relator anywhere. 
There can be no doubt that General Alejandro Rodriguez took 
his rain-coat into the battle of Wajay— 
But wait a moment. Let us begin at the beginning, go on to 
the end, and then stop, as the King of Wonderland suggested. 
In all the lengthy and breadth of the fair isle of Cuba last 
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At every mention of battle his machete leaped from its scabbard 


September, there breathed no more devoted patriot than General 
Alejandro Rodriguez, Jefe de la Guardia Rurale, the mainstay of 
the existing government. His loyalty, his patriotism, his honor, 
his zeal, his devotion—all were freely laid upon the altar of his 
countrys service (see Life and Speeches of Scnor Don Alejandro 
Rodriquez). 

As chief of the Rural Guard he yearned to strike a fearful 
blow agaimst the revolutionists. But for many long and weary 
weeks all the fighting took place at Guines, at Matanzas, and at 
Consolacion del Sur, all of which were far, far away. The brave 
General’s heart burned within him. At every mention of battle 
his machete leaped from its scabbard, and hts heavily spurred heels 
involuntarily drove inward with the fierce thrust that a great 
cavalry leader gives when he roars “ Charge!” 

But all in vain. Neither sight nor sign of the enemy could 
be discovered near Havana, and the loyal, devoted, gallant, patriotic 
General was slowly but surely eating his heart out. His spirits 
drooped—naturally enough on such a diet—and as he continued 
to sean the sky-line day after day in ever-dwindling hope of a 
chance to give battle, his friends were saddened to note the change 
that came over their brave hero. But he dared not follow his 
glorious impulse and lead a column into the field, for the orders 
of the Minister of War were very strict that General Rodriguez 
must remain in the capital, guarding it against any chance of 
invasion. 

But at last came joyous news—the Mayor-General Loynaz del 
Castillo, at the head of the Second Army Corps of the Rebeldes, 
was marching upon Havana. 

“Hah! Now I will strike the blow!” cried our hero, as he em- 
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braced himself in an access of the fierce joy of combat. “ These 
invaders without compassion shall learn at a terrible price that 
fair Havana must not be molested.” 

As the hostile Second Army Corps came nearer and nearer, the 
spirits of General Alejandro Rodriguez rose, flew, soared. By the 
time the foe reached ‘Artemisa, only fifty miles away, he was the 
happiest man in all Cuba. Nearer and nearer came the enemy. 
Our brave General planned and chuckled. Full of eagerness to 
capture Havana, General Loynaz del Castillo halted for a brief 
rest at Marianao, on the outskirts, with ten thousand men. Just 
as they were going to invest the eity the cruiser Denver of the 
United States navy dropped anchor in Havana Harbor. 

Presto! all the war-clouds dried up and blew away. Liberals 
and Moderates, rebel leaders and government leaders, raced with 
one another to surrender to Captain Colwell of the Denver. He 
had no power to accept a surrender, but he persuaded the leaders 
to declare an armistice of three days. 

Moreover, Loynaz del Castillo promised to withdraw his army 
corps to Guanajay, sixteen miles away, as a guarantee of his 
peaceful intent. The news of the armistice flew everywhere by 
telegraph, by telephone, by word of mouth. But General Ale- 
jandro Rodriguez, all aflame with honor, loyalty, devotion, etc., 
paid no heed to mere talk of peace. He had not received official 
notice of a cessation of hostilities, so he felt quite free to chastise 
the enemy as he chose. What if Loynaz was falling back from 
Marianao according to his promise? So much the worse for 
Loynaz. Alejandro Rodriguez had promised himself that he 
would strike the blow; therefore the blow must fall. And then 
the loyalty, the zeal, the devotion of Rodriguez would be equalled 
only by his honor, his fame, his ever-blazing glory. By way of 
making victory certain, he would fall on the rear-guard and cut 
it. to pieces. So it was a proud and joyous General Alejandro 
Rodriguez who pranced out of Havana at the head of 800 picked 
men of the Guardia Rurale, his accoutrements jingling gayly to 
the caracoling of his mettlesome charger. 

Near the cemetery at Wajay he made his dispositions. He h 
his warriors in a thick grove of royal palms by the roadside, frou. 
whose shelter they could ambush the foe as he rode along all un- 
suspicious. The day was gloomy’ with frequent showers. The 
Guardia Rurale was thoroughly equipped with rain-coats. 

The plan of battle worked perfectly—for a while. As Loynaz 
del Castilio and his men were jogging along the calzada about six 
o'clock in ‘the evening, their dreams of peace were shattered by, 
the roar of eight hundred rifles less than one hundred yards away. 
Only one thing saved them from instant annihilation—the eight 
hundred bullets flew through the air some thirty feet above thei. 
heads. 

“ Vira Cuba!” yelled the ambushed Rurales, as they fired agai 
and again—always on too high a plane. 

‘ Viva la Constitucion!” replied the rebels, as they unslung tH. 
rifles and fired at the hidden foe. Then they drove the spurs int 
their horses and charged at, over, and through the long stone wa., 
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He beat his men into Havana by more than a mile 
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Common talk in all the clubs and cafes in Havana 


that separated them from the grove of royal palms. With great 
fierceness they brandished their machetes over their heads, from 
which their flapping Panama hats had fallen off in the heat of 
the charge. They dashed in among the palms. The Rurales 
hastened into the next plantation, the rebels 
following with frantic vivas and much slashing 
with the heavy, deadly blades in el machetazo. 
The layers of the ambush were themselves sur- 
prised. They fell by the score. 

Within a few minutes the Rurales broke into 
x retreat that soon became a rout. Mounted 
on the best horses in Cuba, they fled with sur- 
rising speed. Everything that impeded flight 
was cast away—carbines, blankets, ang espe- 
cially the long, flapping, heavy rain-coats. The 
field of Wajay was littered with these wraps 
that fluttered like vultures among the dead. 

General Alejandro Rodriguez was mounted. on 
the fleetest horse in the engagement. Obvious- 
lv, it was useless for him to remain on a field 
whence all but he had fled, and equally ob- 
viously there was no reason why he should 
irritate his proud courser by trying to check his 
speed. At all events, contemporary historians 
are unanimous in the statement that General 
Rodriguez beat his men into Havana by more 
than a mile—and that, to use the poet’s phrase, 
was going some. .. 

General Loynaz del Castillo had no mind to 
pursue the gallant Rodriguez into Havana, 
where 108 young bluejackets from the Denrer 
were encamped, but he thought it best to march 
back to” Marianao so as to be ready if the Jefe 
de la Guardia Rurale should again spur out on 
a quest of honor, fame, glory, ete. But the 
Jefe, having already enjoyed surfeit of those 
commodities at Wajay, was resting and recuper- 
ating his faculties in his office very quietly and 
gently, and with never a suggestion of strife. 

In his headquarters on the plantation La 
Anita, just outside of Marianao, Loynaz del 
Castillo, with great pride, exhibited to his 
friends the guns, rain-coats, horses, and other 
plunder the Guardia Rurale had abandoned on 
the field of Wajay. 

“Here is something of interest,” General 
Loynaz remarked to me.one day, as he held up 
with both hands a handsome long brown rain- 
coat. “ You will observe,” he continued, while 
his eyes twinkled, “that on the inside it is 
stamped with purple ink ‘G. R.,’ which is the 
government mark for the accoutrements of the 
Guardia Rurale. And now look—see the letters 
on the breast of the coat.” 


I looked. I saw on the breast of the coat two letters, each as 
big as a man’s hand, beautifully embroidered in red silk by some 
fair hand, with little vines and tendrils and arabesqueries and 
similar curlycues decorating each letter. 

‘“ Mark you,” Genera! Loynaz chuckled, “I am not saying that 
this is the rain-coat of Rodriguez, but those beautiful letters on the 
front, you can see for yourself, are A. R., and they correspond to 
the initials of Alejandro Rodriguez, and my men picked up the 
coat on the fie'd of Wajay. I shall be most happy to give the 
coat to General Rodrignez whenever he may call.” 

But somehow the gallant Alejandro did not call. Perhaps the 
reception at Wajay hatl diminished his taste for calling. And in 
the mean time Loynaz del Castillo spent various pleasant moments 
in showing the rain-coat to his friends and telling its*little story. 
Soon the adventures of the gallant rain-coat were common talk in 
all the clubs and cafés of Havana. General Rodriguez heard the 
tale. His face flushed. 

“It is not my coat,” he declared, with great heat. 

And this denial in turn reached the ears of Loynaz. Now, he 
is one who does not take kindly to suggestions that what he tells 
is not true. He is not tall, and he is slender and he has silky 
brown mustaches and gentle brown eyes, but he is an expert 
fencer and a splendid shot, and he has killed three or four men in 
duels that were forced upon him. 


A carriage drawn by a pair of spirited bays stopped in front 
of the Palace. From the carriage descended General Loynaz del 
Castillo, Mayor-General late commanding the Second Corps of the 
Army of the Liberales. His new uniform was whiter than the 
plume of Henry of Navarre at Ivry. From his left arm daneled 
a long brown rain-coat, neatly folded so as to display on the breast 
the letters “.A. R.,” each as big as a man’s hand, beautifully em- 
broidered in red silk by some fair hand, with little vines and 
tendrils and arabesqueries and similar curlyeues decorating each 
letter. 

Loynaz strolled placidly to the offices of the Jefe de la Guardia 
Rurale and sent his ¢ard to General Alejandro Rodriguez. In the 
twinkling of an eye the news of the call had flown all over the 
Palace, and when the caller was ushered in there were not lack- 
ing one hundred witnesses of the meeting. Loynaz walked slowly 
to the great table in the middle of the room where , Rodrigue? 
had arisen to receive him. Each saluted gravely, slowly, most 
courteously. Then Loynaz extended his left arm, over which the 
rain-coat with its A. R. was still draped prettily. 

“General,” he said, “I have great pleasure to return to you 
vour rain-coat.” 

Rodriguez hesitated a moment, glanced deep into the tranquil 
but menacing eyes. and then 

“ General,” he replied, “I give you much thanks.” 

And he took the coat. 
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“TI have great pleasure in returning to you your rain-coat” 
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THE VALVE . OF 
NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


By F. W. HEWES 


HE wage roll of the actively employed men and women 
and the hustling boys and girls of the United States con- 
trols the throttle valve of our material prosperity. <A 
large wage roll throws the throttle wide open, and pros- 
perity is spelled in. capital letters. 

Our latent material wealth has no equal. It abides in mines and 
forests and agricultural lands, unmeasured and immeasurable for 
potency and product. These material stores are nature’s great 
steam generators, so far carrying only a beginning of power. 

The mingling of superior mental forces, ceaselessly renewed 
from all the nations of the globe, is feeding the fire that is aug- 
menting our potential possibilities. No equal mental fire has ever 
before been kindled. 

As this augmenting power seeks its outlet into our innumerable 
national activities, it has to pass the throttle valve of potential 
control. That valve is automatically opened or closed by the direct 
volume of our national wage roll. 

Human hands and human brains (by axe and pick and sickle, 
by dredge and pump and hoist, by seeder, plow and harvester, and 
by uncounted other humanly devised machines) take up the atoms 
of our latent wealth, in mines, in forests, and in fertile soil, and 
start them on their pathway of potential development. 

Most of these crude latent atoms of material wealth must take 
(sometimes many forms) before they reach the 
‘destination of their varied routes. And here, again, human labor 

(by humanly devised machines) transports, and weaves, and grinds, 
and smelts, and molds, and shapes, and gives enlarging values to 
the earlier crude atoms, to fit them to their final use. - 

Thus human labor is the fundamental of it all. First, human 
labor in its simpler. forms, working with spade and pick and axe. 
At last, human labor in its culminating forms working with pen 
and brush and melody and thought and inspiration. 

An endless growing chain of interlinked activities. Each link 
dependent on each other link. Destroy the axe, or break the spade, 
and pen and brush and inspiration feel the shock, for the man who 
wields the axe buys of the product of the pen, just as the man 
who wields the pen, or inspires human lives to higher planes, 
buys of the product of the pick and spade. | 

Cut’ down the wage of any form of human labor and the throttle 
valve of prosperity is proportionately closed. Wage is but an- 
other name for income. Reduce the income of any man and it 
follows, as night follows day, that man must buy less of the prod- 
uct of his fellow man. His lawyer is less often consulted; his 
doctor is less often called, because the money is lacking for the fees. 

Fewer books are bought. Table foods are simplified. Plainer 
clothes are worn. Even the contribution plate in our churches 


suffers in its totals. Hence merchants, manufactures, and even 
religious activities suffer by every wage reduction. 

To guard the wage roll of the nation is therefore the funda- 
mental need, for the wage roll controls material prosperity, and 
without material prosperity Our educational and our moral forces 
cannot grow. 

Our colonial forbears struggled with this problem as their 
most serious difficulty. Colonial wages were nearly twice the wages 
paid in Europe. As production developed, each colony sought to 
protect its wage earners against the competition of European 
wages. Their laws were not uniform and their success was there- 
by nullified. 

So urgent was the difficulty that a convention of the colonies 
was called to wrestle with the problem. The Constitution of the 
United States was the outcome of that call. Under that potent 
instrument effective wage protection was enacted as the earliest 
work of the First Congress. 

A reliable prosperity at once developed and has been steadily 
maintained ever since, except during five comparatively brief pe- 
riods. On each of these five occasions American wages were greatly 
reduced, and large numbers were thrown out of employment. 

The measure of the wage reduction is strikingly shown on the 
accompanying diagram by the downward trend of the chart line 
during each of the panic periods. The chart line simply preserits 
the Treasury records. It shows the increase and decrease of the 
money in actual use in business. In other words, the increase and 
decrease of the total wage roll (or income roll). Were all paid 
employment to cease, no money would circulate. When employ- 
ment is full at large wages, money circulation is correspondingly 
large. 

Men may speculate as they will as to the various causes pro- 
ducing wage reduction: the fact is self-evident that when employ- 
ment in any prominent industry is curtailed, our wage earners 
in that industry must suffer because their employment is gone. 
They at once seek employment in other industries, offering to 
work at a lower wage, for a low wage is better than no wage. 
Thus the wage reduction is soon covering every phase of human 
endeavor. The throttle is closing. The power is shutting off. The 
machinery is slowing down. Prosperity is spelled with small type, 
or its spelling is wholly transformed: (a-d-v-e-r-s-i-t-y). 

The diagram suggests 1913 as the date of the beginning of the 
next great national panic. The writer forecasts that date partly 
by the political horoscope, but chooses -in this present considera- 
tion to hold rather closely to industrial and commercial causes. 
Many of the business men who passed through the panic of 1893- 

(Continued on page 1106.) 
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A Chart showing our National Periods of Panic and of Prosperity, and the Circulation of Money per capita between the Years 1830-1906 


THE GOVERNMENT REPORT OF THE ANNUAL CIRCULATION OF MONEY EXTENDS BACK TO 1830 ONLY. HENCE IMPORTATION PER CAPITA + 


IS TAKEN TO OUTLINE THE PANIC OF 1819. 


IT PROBABLY INDICATES THE PROSPERITY CONDITION ADEQUATELY, BECAUSE, AT THAT 


DATE, WE DEPENDED LARGELY ON IMPORTED PRODUCTS 
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MR. ROCKEFELLER IN THE EMEMY’S COUNTRY 


HOW THE PRESIDENT OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY APPEARED AFTER HIS SESSION ON THE WITNESS STAND BEFORE JUDGE LANDIS 
IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT AT CHICAGO. ON HIS RIGHT STANDS HIS BROTHER. MR. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
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powerful factors-in favor of this pavements 
been used in Paris for a number of years, and some of the most | 


WHEN SCIENCE BANISHES CITY NOISES 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


iE city of the future promises to be a quiet place, with 
the clanging of bells, the tooting of engines, and the 
rumbling of carts and cars totally eliminated. The pub- 
lic has demanded it, and science has taken up the sub- 
ject seriously. The crusade against all unnecessary city 
noises has extended from the metropolis to half a dozen other 
large cities, and before it ceases in its efforts we may expect to 
live in towns where sensitive nerves will no longer be irritated by 
ear-splitting sounds to disturb the slumber of the peaceful seven 
days in the week. In a recent classification of twenty different 
kinds of city noises a leading physician reported that fifteen were 
totally unnecessary, and the other five were of such a nature that 
they could be greatly modified. 
This is not the first crusade in this direction. Several times, 
in the history of New York, spasmodic attempts have been made 
to suppress noises, especially those which begin early in the morn- 
ing to disturb the sleep of the just and the unjust alike. In Lon- 
don as far back as 1791 a city ordinance was passed to suppress the 
early morning cries of the street hucksters. This law was so 
severe that a person arrested twice for the same offence could be 
imprisoned for ten years. There is one record of a man lingering 
in prison for ten years. When his time was up he was asked 
what his crime was. 
“ For selling chickens that squawked,” was the reply. 
In the confusion of the trial the fact was not brought out 


‘that the chickens and not the man were responsible for the din 


that aroused the wrath of the disturbed citizens. 

Science proposes to eliminate city noises by a number of im- 
provements, some of which are peculiar. In the first place, the 
rubber tire has proved the greatest single factor in forwarding 
the movement. The automobile and bicycle have revolutionized 
conditions in our cities and opened the way for further important 
gains. Several million tons of rubber are annually converted into 
tires in this country, and their growing use for all sorts of vehicles 
is slowly reducing the noise of city traffic. The present crusade 
for the suppression of unnecessary noises proposes to have laws 
passed requiring rubber tires on every class of vehicles. Trucks 
equipped with flat, hard-rubber tires make comparatively no noise 
as they roll across asphalt, macadam, and wood-paved streets. 
Even when passing over rough cobblestone pavements the noise is 
reduced to a minimum. 

The wear and tear of rubber tires on trucks and similar heavy 
vehicles is not so costly as one would suppose. A good pair 
of rubber tires will last nearly as long as iron tires if the streets 
are properly paved. The change in the pavement of our streets 
is thus Rn essential part of the movement. Asphalt makes the 
smoothest and easiest pavement, but it is not suited to heavy 
traffic. A substitute for this has been found in recent years in 
the wood-block pavement. The lower part of Broadway and many 
side streets in New York have been paved with wooden blocks, 
and the elimination of the noise of traffic is one of the most 
Wooden blocks have 


important streets and boulevards are thus pawed. The blocks 
are laid on a cement foundation, with the grain running per- 
pendicular to the traffic overhead, and the blocks are wedged so 
close together that they cannot split or crumble. So far the 
wearing qualities of the wooden blocks have proved satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

With our busy streets and avenues paved with wocden blocks, 
and residential streets with asphalt, the roar of traffic can be re- 
duced more than fifty per cent. The new street pavement is 
thus the forerunner of the rubber tire for trucks and heavy 
vehicles. Rubber tires used on such pavements will last longer 
than steel tires used on cobblestones, and vice versa the wood 
blocks or the asphalt pavements have their years of usefulness 
increased .twenty per cent. by the universal adoption of rubber 
tires. The elimination of traffic noise thus works a double bless- 
ing, saving our ears and nerves and prolonging the life of use- 
fulness of vehicular tires and street pavements. 

But there is still one old offender left—one of the most hardened 
of criminals in this line. The surface car and elevated train roar 
and scrape along like the rumbling of approaching artillery. 
How can this noise be eliminated? “ By forcing the companies 
to live up to the law in not using flat wheels,” some one says. 
That only partly solves the difficulty. Now science proposes to do 
away with the scraping of iron against iron. There are two 


methods proposed. One is to use rubber tires for the car-wheels, 
and the other is to coat the top of the rails with a compositio) 
which will not give forth any metallic sound when scraped by 
iron wheels. Rubber tires for car-wheels are somewhat of nove'- 
ties, but a long series of experiments has been made with them 
which show that they will in the end be adopted. It is not 
natural rubber, but an artificial compound which is fastened to 
the rim of the wheels by a process of welding. The coating canno: 
be torn off, and wears only a little faster than iron. If the top 
surface of the rails were coated with this same rubberlike composi- 
tion friction would be reduced to a minimum. 


This means a complete change in the type of brake. Instead 


of the present flat brake, which clamps the rim of the wheel, « 


brake similar to that used in automobiles will be adopted. This 
will clamp on the axle or in sprockets, so that the wear and tear 
on the wheels will be reduced. Flat wheels will be avoided by 
gradual slackening of speed, and the friction of the rubber-coate«| 
rails and wheels- will be of such a nature that the car can be 
brought to a standstill much quicker and easier than at present. 
There will be no skidding along the rails in wet weather owing to 
the tractive force of the new inventions. The same materials 
used for elevated trains would eliminate the noise overhead of 
wheels pounding iron rails, and the terrifying squeaking cause: 
by rounding curves. The modern brakes in surface cars are noisy 
and crude affairs. Compared with the noiseless brakes of the 
automobiles they are about a decade behind the time. The “ noise- 
less city” of the future will, therefore, have all its vehicular 
traffic carried on rubber or rubberlike compositions. 

The suppression of bells and steam-whistles is a matter that 
is also engaging the attention of scientists as well as that of 
“ noise-reformers.” The church-bell in the city is apparently 
doomed. Fewer churches than ever before have bells, and many 
equipped with them do not ring them. An inventor has worked 
on the theory that certain musical noises soothe rather than ir- 
ritate the nerves, and he has proposed using chimes of a pecul- 
iarly soothing musical sound which would not disturb any one. 
The effect of certain musical notes on the ear is one of pleasure. 
and in the new churches only such notes would be used as are found 
to be beneficial. | 

The same theory applied to steam-whistles seems somewhat 
of a vagary at first thought, but in Paris a steam-whistle has been 
experimented with which is said to carry no harsh, resonant 
sounds. It begins with a soft musical note and swells slowly to 
one sharp, clear intonation that would not awaken a baby slumber- 
ing directly under the whistle. If steam-whistles must be used 
for purposes of harbor navigation, then by all means give us 
musical whistles which do not emit ear-splitting noises. 

The vagrant “old clo’s” man, the wandering organ-grinder. 
the itinerant brass band, the huckster crying his wares through 
the street, and the newsboy with his “ extras” are all classed under 
“avoidable” city noises. But why deprive these well-meaning but 
thoughtless venders of wares of their livelihood? Science says 
that their noises can be modified, or at least some of them. If 
the organ-grinder is an essential part of our town life, then he 
should be supplied with “noiseless organs.” This invention con- 
sists of an organ which grinds out music that cannot be heard 
except by those who are willing to pay for it. The organ is pro- 
vided with a series of ear-pieces attached to the end of long, 
flexible tubes. For a penny dropped in a slot a child detaches 
one of the ear-pieces and clasps it to his ear. He enjoys the music 
then without having the quietness of the street destroyed. Brass 
bands, musical comedies, and other forms of music are furnished 
the multitudes in the street at little cost. The noiseless organ or 
brass band is a movable feast of music. The noisy organ thus 
becomes doomed. 

But what of the street hucksters, the noisy scissors-grinder, 
and the “old clo’s” man? According to the street noise reformers 
they must go. But science has not yet spoken. It. waits to see 
if it can invent a noiseless vender of wares, or a boy crying his 
“extras” that will not irritate the nerves of the sensitive. If 
either problem could be solved science would achieve the seeming- 
ly impossible and add new laurels to its reputation. But up to 
date it is reported to stand perplexed and dismayed before this 
puzzle of our modern city. Meanwhile, laws against city noises 
are growing more drastic, and many of the old picturesque, if 
not lovely and noiseless, sights of our streets are disappearing, 
and future generations will know of them only by hearsay. 


HOT AIR KEEPS THEM COOL 


other tropical countries, for some sort of fan that will 

distribute a great deal of cool air at a low cost of produc- 
tion. A German firm has recently introduced in Bombay a porta- 
“wa fan which is operated at about one-fifth the cost of electric 
ans. 

The fan is propelled by a hot-air engine, the heat being gen- 
erated by a kerosene-lamp which holds about one quart of oil, 
suflicient to keep it running for over twenty-four hours. To the 
lamp is attached a small glass chimney which fits into a larger 
metal chimney connected with the engine. Upon the top of the 
engine is hung the fan, similar in shape and size to the ordinary 


Ti tier is a great demand throughout India, as well as in all 


electric fan, whose speed is governed by the size of the flame: 
that is, to reduce the speed the flame is turned down, and to in- 
crease it the flame is turned up. The whole outfit weighs about 
thirty pounds, and sits upon a small stand, raising the level of 
the fan proper to that of an ordinary desk. It is fitted with 
handles, and can be easily moved to any portion of the room or 
house desired. 

[ff American manufacturers can produce a similar article, with 

rhaps a few improvements and at a smaller cost, an immense 
field will be found for its sale, for this is not necessarily limited 
to India, but would include every hot country in which white 
people are compelled to live. 
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THE MAN WHO STOLE A RAILROAD 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


DRAWINGS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


Part II.— (Conclusion) 


HE “ Harlow P. Biggs” gained speed and hastened down 
the uneven track, loosed by the frosts of twenty-three 
years, out from Southbury and down the valley. The 
fireman gladdened Capen’s heart by.ringing the famous 
bell all the time, and every little while Anderson would 
sound a sereeching blast on the whistle that would bring the 
farmers to the windows, and if they lived near enough the track 
to see the “ Biggs” there was enough excitement to cause talk 
for nine days. Some of these farmers had once owned stock in the 
Valley road, and they wondered what would happen next. 

Down the line, and slowly, too, for fences disappeared along 
the abandoned railroad years ago, and neighboring farmers calmly 
used its right-of-way for their own purposes. In one place an 
orchard had grown since the last trip of the “ Harlow P. Biggs,” 
and the blossom-laden branches scratched the cab and train sides. 
They passed through Seldens Corners, its cluster of white houses 
looking wonderfully trim and neat against the dark green foliage of 
the trees, and all the folk at the church up the hillside. The hills 
began to grow higher and more impressively beautiful; the river 
at the right showed now and then a glistening mirror bordered 
by foliage, and then again broken as it rushed down a rocky in- 
cline. Here and there a boy or man was stretched in the shade 
of some broad-spreading tree, lazily holding a fishing-rod. In some 
of the fields men and horses were at work, the Seventh-Day Ad- 


ventists who had kept their Sabbath the preceding day. Over 
against the dark hill across the valley two white jets of steam 
showed where a Great Western double-header was resting, her 
engines noisily signalling to one another. 

Eight miles further to Middlefield, and down the centre of the 
broad main street of that tows The sidewalks were filled with 
people, for morning service was over. They all stopped and stared 
at seeing a train again in Main Street. The oldest inhabitant and 
the rival claimant leaned upon their sticks and wondered. There 
she was; the same “Harlow P. Biggs,” and, could eyes be lying. 
Charley Capen, same ‘as ever, leaning out of the cab window. What 
idle tricks was Time playing now? The two men’s hair was black 
when last they saw that train, now it was snow: and to make 
doubly sure the abandoned Valley road depot in Middlefield had 
burned the night thal Garfield died, and that was years and years 
and years ago. ‘Yet there was the “ Biggs” and Charley Capen, and 
neither’s ears were too worn to miss the steady clang of the famous 
bell as the train crawled down the street. 


Past Middlefield and further down the valley. Charley Capen 


took off his broadcloth and paeked it in his tiny kit-box just as 


he had done a thousand times before. 
“I think I could make this run with my eyes shut,” said he. 
“We've got to get out of the State by nightfall,’ replied Ander- 
son. “They can’t touch a hair of our precious heads on Sunday, 
and once we get across the 
State line we will give them 


a lively chase.” 

Once out of the State, and 
the president and Bill Creede 
and even Anderson knew that 
possession was nine points of 
the law, and that with the 
S. & 8S. V.’s records, surveys, 
and movable property in 
their haffids the Great Mid- 
land would be at a consid- 
erable disadvantage. The 
two roads were already buy- 
ing the stock of this little 
railway that had made such 
a sudden jump in_ values. 
Fach antagonist had an equal 
amount, and Anderson 
thought of Helen. 

He was thinking of the 
dear gray eyes, while Charley 
Capen prattled on that “ Pas- 
tor Mifflin ‘d never fergive 

- him for quittin’ mornin’ sarv- 
ice an’ runnin’ to his old in- 
jine,” but Anderson heard 
him not, for when his mind 
shifted from Helen and Hel- 
en’s stock they were upon the 
immediate future. They were 
at Monterey, where the coun- 
try lay broad and rolling 
again. The Buffalo & Balti- 
more lay in front of them, 
and Anderson hurried over 
to the depot and got a wire 
to Tremont. He did not men- 
tion Creede, but asked for 
orders. In _ fifteen minutes 
they came, and with them a 
laconie despatch from the 
president telling them to keep 
cool, out of the State, off the 
T. & S., and to visit friends. 

All that Sunday it was 
over the hills and far away, 
skirting the mountains of 


Darn 


“There’s been a smash-up south of here” 


> 


the oil and coal fields. 
The long June day had 
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drawn to its close, and the headlight of the “ Harlow P. Biggs 
was throwing a yellow zone down the track when a red light 
shown from a little way station halted them. The operator 
came running down the track, tissue orders in hand. 

* You're second number seventeen, ain’t you, engine ‘ Harlow P. 
Biggs,’ no number?” he shouted. 

* That’s us,” answered the pilot engineer. 

“Got a clearance-card and orders for Academy?” 

Ve 

- Well, you can’t make it. There’s six gondolas dumped in a 
ditch this side of Indian 
Chureh, and I’ve orders to 


“A peach. Belongs. to Davison, the Great Midland’s presi- 
dent.” 

Anderson felt that the room was very warm. He wiped his brow 
quickly. 

“ Which way bound?” he managed to faintly inquire. 

“I go East,” was his immediate decision. 

“Want to sign your book?” asked the operator of his caller. 
The towers are purposely dark and he had not seen Anderson, 
who now came to him. 


send you over the main line 
to Salamanca.” 

He had reached the engine 
by this time and thrust the 
yellow tissue up into the cab. 
Charley Capen held it to the 
light, and the B. & B. en- 
gineer signed the operator's 
book. 

‘“.How far to Salamanca?” 
asked Anderson of him. 

Sixty-nine.” 

“ Make it by midnight?” . 
“ Ask the captain about his 

Charley Capen said that they 
could count upon the “ Har- 
low P. Biggs,” but the fire- 
man remarked that the extra 
fuel in the gondola was low. 

“I’m not worrying. about 
fuel,” said Anderson, “ half 
as much as I am about some 
other things.” 

His face was very dirty, 
his hands as black as the 
fireman's, his hat had a dent 
across the top, but he was 
supremely happy. It was a 
privilege to worries 
when one was in charge of 
a stolen railroad and, like 
a thief, forced to keep mov- 
ing with the booty. He 
stood at the _ tender- step 
drinking ice-water and giving 
a stray thought to Helen 
when they pulled out from 
Riverside Junction and past 
the brightly lighted bay 
window of the depot, where 
the operator sat at his in- 
strument. The stars came 
out one by one, and the new 
moon, a silver crescent, rose 
‘rom behind the hills and 
''t the forests in the flat- 
lands so softly that they 
seemed misty and unnatural, 
and to Anderson’s' mind 
quite the abiding-place for spooks and like the seenery in a 
theatre. 

It was a long time, and with the “ Harlow P. Biggs” running 
short of wood, after midnight before they crossed a broad river and, 
passing over a trestle through. a thicket, stopped on a danger 
signal. The B. & B. man tooted the whistle four times. 

“ We're near Salamanca,” said he. 

They were still among the high hills and these threw back the 
vont of a host of engines, signalling and pulling off in the flat- 
ands. 

Charley Capen sat quiet save for a low humming of some 
popular and churechly melody. His hand still leaned upon that 
precious throttle, his. eye watched the steam-pressure gradually 
lower, for the fireman had thrown the last bit of timber into the 
maw of the “* Harlow P. Biggs.” Anderson was occupied in his plans 
for the immediate future. The B. & B. engineer shifted from one 
foot to the other. He was anxious to get home. It began to look 
as if the red light would stay there for hours. 

“Wake up the lower tower, boss,” he shouted to Charley Capen. 

The “ Harlow P. Biggs ” shrieked impatiently for attention. Then 
the light silently changed from red to white and the stolen rail- 
road moved easily through the thicket up to the place where the 
B. & B. joined the double-track trunk railroad that ran from the 
Lakes to the seaboard. 

“You'd better run up to the tower, boss, and get the operator 
to let you in on the pocket siding just above here,” said the 
B. & B. man. “ We’ve got to get in out of the way somewhere.” 

A stolen railroad is something akin to a stolen elephant. When 
you get it it is a puzzle to know just what to do with it. Ander- 
son fished in the kit-box and found Charley Capen’s long coat. He 
cleaned hands and face with a bundle of waste, begged the fire- 
man’s kangaroo-tooth scarf-pin for a few minutes, and ran toward 
the lower tower. 

The operator had left the line of switch-handles and was talking 
up the wire. He closed his key and faced about. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting so long,” said he. “ They had me 
blocked. Private car had a hot box and they tackled it here.” 

“ That’s no matter,” said Anderson. “ You said ‘ private-car’?” 
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“Give them the train, boys; we’ve bought the road,” he said 


“Oh, I thought you were the engineer of that B. & B. special,” 
he continued, noticing Anderson’s churchly frock coat. 

“ He'll be up as soon as you give him the pocket siding.” 

The operator jumped, caught a nickelled lever, threw it back. 
and the “ Harlow P. Biggs,” a thin point of yellow light in the dis- 
tance, shouted joyously in acknowledgment. 

Anderson braced himself for the. test. 

“Ever hear of Millington’s Circus?” said he. 

“Oh yes,” said the operator. 

Anderson revelled in a few mental shudders. Then there was a 
Millington’s Circus, or was this towerman lying to cover hi: 
ignorance. He pushed his hat on the back of his head, thrust his 
thumbs into the armholes of his vest, smiled patronizingly, and 
went in deeper. 

“I’m Millington’s Cireus—Parkison Smith Millington—owner 
and manager of thé whole show. I’m a man of few words, but 
great action. There’s been a smash-up south of here, and we've 
had to come out of our way. Wire Jersey City for orders to tack 
my show on the first east-bound freight for Elmira. We're ten 
flats, two box, and two coaches.” 

Spurred by the sight of a roll of yellow-backed bills, Salamanca 
lower tower talked with Jersey City, and Jersey City ordered No. 
866 east-bound freight to take the circus from the pocket siding. 
And so it came to pass that late that night, when Anderson’s men 
were sleeping soundly, the S. & S. V. Ry. masquerading as a 
one-ring circus, was quietly transferred from Salamanca to Elmira. 
The yellow bills silenced all questionings, and Anderson’s soul was 
fairly comfortable when he left the booty, with Charley Capen in 
command, hidden in a disused brick-yard west of the town, an: 
went down into the centre of the place. He found a long despatch 
from Creede there that gratified him. 

Creede had not been drunk and was inclined to be a. bit ruffled 
because Anderson had wired him such a suggestion from Sala- 
manca. Bill Creede had discovered late Saturday night that the 
new bartender at the American House was a scout from the enemy 3 
camp. Creede had not dared to go near the train with that Great 
Midland chap shadowing him, and in fact had been so afraid that 
Anderson would find him and not understand that he had hid in 
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the hayloft of the ho- 
tel barn while his 
room was being 
searched. 


Anderson might 
have kept his train in 
the brick-yard for a 
week had he not gone 
to the depot the fol- 
lowing morning to get 
a letter from Creede 
and, lifting his eyes 
from it, discovered a 
little man with a 
marked scar over his 
left brow hurrying 
across the waiting- 
room. When Ander- 
son saw the little man 
he ascended to the 
telegraph-office in four 
leaps, thereby break- 
ing all records of the 
Elmira depot, and 
asked for a wire to 
Jersey City in a hur- 


ry. 

dollars to 
seventeen of Aunt 
Betsey’s doughnuts 
that Great Midland 
man has spotted us in 
the brick-yard siding,” 
he kept saying to him- 
self, while he thun- 
dered to the despatch- 
er: “Tell ’em at 
Jersey City that Mill- 
ington’s Circus has 
lost a man-eater back 
in the woods near 
Hornellsville and 
must reverse its 
course to go back and 
get it. He needs all 
his men to find that 
tiger.” 

Clieckety, click, 
click, click went the 
sounder, and in fifteen 
minutes an engine 
with Anderson in the 
cab was bound for the 
brick- yard siding to 
haul out the “* Harlow 
P. Biggs” and the 
rest of the Valley ’ 
road." The despatcher 
closed off Jersey City, 
and calling up his 
friend Benny Carey at 


produced on Hornells- 
ville profound. 
Men went home, lock- 
ed their wives and 
ehildren in their 
houses, and then set 
forth rifles in hand, 
for the woods. 

When Anderson's 
stolen railway outfit 
appeared in front of 
the Hornellsville de- 
pot he went in with 
the engineer who sign- 
ed the book. Johnnie 
Holden jumped at 
the sound of footstep§, 
his tallow hair had a 
constant tendency to 
rise, and his fingers 
trembled as he ticked 
off their arrival. 

“Wheres Benny 
Carey?” asked the 
engineer. 

“Gone on the hunt,” 
said the boy. “ There 
goes two more.” 

The men from the 
special looked out of 
the window and saw 
two men, with deter- 
mination upon their 
faces and rifles under 
arms, walk down the 
outer platform with 
the important tread 
that can only come of 
conscious heroism. 

Everybody's goin’. 
They're sellin’ guns 
up at the hardware- 
store an’ there’s some 
talk of gettin’ out the 
militia,” continued 
Johnnie Holden. “ Mr. 
Carey, my boss, say# 
it’s a crisis. There's 
elephants an’ giraffes 
an’ everything ‘most, 
roarin’ roun’ here in 
the woods.” 

Charley Capen, who 
had come into the de- 
pot, interposed a word 
of calm to the boy's 
soul. 

“Don’t ye get ex- 
cited, sonny,” he cau- 
tioned. “We've jus’ 
heerd that it ain’t 
near so bad as folks 


< 


the Hornellsville de- 
pot told him of the 
escape of a tiger in 
his town. He thought 
it would make more 
of an impression on Benny Carey if he said two tigers, so two tigers 
it became. He did not add that the circus was returning to hunt 
its pet, and Hornellsville only knew that a special extra was bound 
west as third No.- 17. 

As Anderson sat in the cab with the Erie’s engineer he took an 
occasional furtive glance backward to make sure that his booty 
was safe, and then drew forth Creede’s letter that he had received 
at Elmira and read it again: 


“It’s a wonder to me, Andy, why you worry so much about the 
stock deals in S. & S. V. I’ve hunted, and- the enemy has bullied, 
and I know now that there isn’t five hundred shares difference in our 
holdings, with that five hundred in their favor, though. We would 
be badly treed if you didn’t have all the records and papers in that 
safe in the rear car. Between us we have all but about three 
thousand shares, and it is going to be a tough job for me to land 
those. The last eight hundred I paid better than 150 for, but I 
expect to have to pay more for the next bunch.” 


“TI expect you will, Creede,” said Anderson, as he folded the letter 
away and prepared wires for the head detective of the T. & 8., and 
for a certain gray-eyed girl in Tremont who was never far away 
from his thoughts. 


Carey swore when he got the tip from the despatcher at Elmira. 
He told his assistant, Johnnie Holden, to watch things around the 
office. and to get 17’s two sections and the special extra third 
through, grabbed his coat and hat, and started up-town. Benny 
Carey also had tendencies to enlarge, and so by the time he had 
stopped in the local newspaper offices, police headquarters, and a 
drug-store, he had it that Millington’s entire menagerie—a puma, 
two lions, two tigers, an elephant, and a box of side-show snakes— 
was loose about the town. impression that Benny Carey’s tip 


Her mind and her thoughts had gone into the transportation business 


here seem to think.” 

“Well, you know,” 
admitted the boy, 
“the boy that runs 
our news-stand says 
he don’t take much stoek in it for he cant find any 
Millington’s Circus in the Clipper Annual he’s got there, but 
Dakin’s nigger, who lives across the river, heard roarin’ an’ growlin’ 
all night, an’ a man who druv through Trescott’s wood at five o'clock 
this mornin’ seem some wild an’mal a-scottin’ through the wood.” 

Somehow all this sort of thing impressed upon Anderson the 
advisability of getting out of Hornellsville quickly and finding 
some other route besides the Erie. He had been told by the engineer 
who brought them from Elmira that the Buffalo yards were “ bigger 
than the annex to purgatory,” and that he os hide in them 
safely for a week. So he phoned the Shawmut and planned to spend 
the rest of that day slipping over all the little one-horse railroads 
that the hand of man has placed through western New York. He 
dodged back and forth, evading inquiry and avoiding curious rail- 
road folk, until some time after dark, when a big Central-Hudson 
locomotive, with a heart-beat as fast as a woman’s and a voice that 
was quite as soft, sidled up to them and pushed them into a safe re 
treat between two long lines of red and yellow grain-cars. 

In the morning Anderson went down into the city for a much- 
needed shave and a glance at the papers. Thesé last were full of 
interest and gave him a merry half-hour in the hotel lobby. Yes- 
terday’s papers were full of the theft of a full-grown railroad, and 
how high and low hunt had failed to reveal it. In this morning’s 
journals the stolen railroad story was subordinated to thrilling 
accounts of a runaway menagerie at Hornellsville, the accounts 
varying according to the breadth of imagination of the Hornells- 
ville correspondents. While he read a bell-boy brought him a tele- 
gram. When Anderson read it he smiled a bit, wrote another wire, 
and hurried back to the “ Harlow P. Biggs.” 

Charley Capen was sitting on the steps of the rear coach holding 
an excited argument with the man with the scar and a group of 
other Great Midland detectives. The T. & S. train crew had ranged 

(Continued on page 1103.) 
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N an article recently published in HARPER’S WEEKLY I took 

occasion to show the present value of the Panama Canal 

enterprise as a market for American manufacturers, and 

called attention to the fact that the Isthmian Canal Com- 

mission will spend the enormous total of $125,000,000 for 
manufactured and crude articles in this country before the great 
waterway is completed. 

The canal has still another economic phase of direct interest to 
the American people. Between to-day and the time it is ready 
for the passage of ships the government will require the services 
of a vast army of’ men, both skilled and unskilled, at a cost in 
salaries and wages of at least $60,000,000. . 

This army includes men of almost every trade. and profession 
recognized in any civilized community from the ordinary laborer 
to distinguished and expert specialists in the sciences. The Canal 
Zone to-day presents the spectacle of a human bee-hive occupying 
a narrow strip of territory only yesterday buried under the dank 
growth of a tropie forest. 

Along this narrow strip have been built numerous towns in which 
are quartered busy communities made up of the various classes 
found in the average American city. The communities draw their 
sustenance and owe their existence to the raw, red scratch in the 
earth which in time will be the connecting link between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans. 7 

Among the thirty thousand and more individuals swarming along 
this scratch are men from almost every quarter of the globe. In 
every square mile will be found white men and black :—white Amer- 
icans, English, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Italians, Canadians, and 
blacks from the West Indies. They keep books, run locomotives, 
dig in the earth, attend the ill, handle railway trains, make boilers, 
work steam-shovels, make patterns, build houses, wire for elec- 
tricity, supervise construction-work, lay bricks, keep hotels, sell 
groceries, draft plans, and do all the necessary labor, skilled and 
unskilled, required in the most gigantic construction-plant known 
to history. 

These men, these thirty-thousand-and-odd men, are divided into 
four great classes by the powers in Washington. These classes 
have no distinctive titles, but are known according to the manner 
in which they Are hired. 

The first class consists of the few officials of high rank :—the chief 
engineer, the chief medical officer, and several others who are ap- 
pointed by the President direct. With these high executives this 
article has nothing to do. 

The next class is known as the civil-service employees, which 
includes clerks (all kinds), bookkeepers, stenographers, typewriters, 
surgeons, physicians, internes, trained nurses, and draughtsmen. 

The Civil Service Commission loeated at Washington has entire 
charge of the recruiting of this class of employees. The commis- 
sion is obliged to maintain a list of eligible men, and must supply 
them on demand of the canal authorities. Each year examinations 
, are held in various parts of the country, and those who pass await 
ie their turn for appointment. 

- Last vear, for instance, 752 clerks (all kinds), fifty-four book- 


| , keepers, and fifty-six trained nurses passed the examination. | 


Clerks must pass in arithmetic, letter-writing, penmanship, copy- 
ing from plain copy. including tabular matter, and, in addition, 
must pass,in either stenography or typewriting. The age limit is 
twenty to forty-five years. The rate of pay runs from $480 to 
$1000. 

Bookkeepers must be between twenty and forty-five years of age, 
and are required to pass a practical examination in spelling, 
arithmetic, penmanship, letter-writing, practice of bookkeeping, 
and genetal office-work. The authorities prefer young men who 
have had experience in keeping time-accounts of day and contract 
laborers, railroad accounting and auditing, and accounts of con- 
struction companies. The pay ranges from $1200 to $1500 a year. 

Stenographers and typewriters are in demand at the isthmus. 
The. age limit is twenty to forty-five years. No special system of 
rs stenography is recommended. The usual entrance salary is from 

$1200 to $1500 annually. Applicants are required to pass-a rigid, 

examination in rapidity of dictation, and in speed on the type- 

writer,;as well as in general office work. ‘Women are not permitted 

to take the examination, the isthmian service being limited 
strictly to men. 

There is also a demand for efficient trained nurses, this branch 
of the isthmian civil service class being open to both sexes. The 


ai age limit is twenty to Aforty-five years, and the examination is 
“ strict. Applicants must be graduates of schools for trained nurses, 


having at least a two years’ course, or have served at least one 
enlistment in the hospital corps of the United States army. They 
must file with their applications copies of testimonials tending to 
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show their qualifications as nurse based upon experience since 
graduation. Hospital experience in. connection with the treat- 
ment of tropical diseases will be given special credit. The compen- 
sation ranges from $600 to $720 annually. 

A work of such importance and variety as the construction of 
the Panama Canal calls for many other classifications of service, 
and new positions are constantly being created as the task pro- 
gresses. Frequently the Civil Service Commission is called upon 
to hold extra or special examinations to fill positions of a technical 
or scientific character, or for newly classified positions for which 
registers have not been established. Examinations of this kind 
are not held until eligibles are needed, but the commission sug- 
gests that persons who have special or technical qualifications 
place their name on file with the commission at Washington. 

The third division of employees includes mechanics of all classes. 
These positions are not subject to a’ civil-service examination, but 
are filled through the efforts of the Canal Department of Labor, 
of which Jackson Smith is the chief. Mr. Smith has three 
assistants known as Panama Canal Agents. One agent is stationed 
in Europe, one in the Middle West, and the third in New York 
city. 

No effort is made by the last two agents to secure ordinary 
laborers, that work being left to Jackson Smith and his European 
representatives. The class of men employed in the United States 
is restricted to such mechanics as boiler-makers, tinsmiths, copper- 
smiths, plumbers, rodmen, levelmen, transitmen, bricklayers, 
molders, painters, carpenters, pattern-makers, pipe-fitters, black- 
smiths, coach cabinet-makers, sheet-iron workers, general 
machinists, marine machinists, axle-turners, also crane men, drill- 
runners, powder men, and helpers te machinists. 

The rate of wages for the above mechanics runs from forty-four 
cents an hour for the helpers to seventy-five cents an hour for the 
plumbers. Eight hours are considered a day’s work, and time and 
a half is paid for all overtime. Rodmen are paid by the month, 
$83 33, and levelmen $125. The former must not be over thirty, 
and should have had at least)one year’s experience as rodman on 
railroad or other heavy construction work. Levelmen must be 
technical graduates in civil engineering, and have actual ex- 
perience as such on large construction-work. 

Foremen, who must be experienced in handling men, are pro- 
moted from the ranks. Their wages range from $125 to $150 a 
month. They receive their promotion for merit, and hold their 
positions at the will of their superiors, the engineers. 

Panama agents also hire locomotive engineers, marine engineers, 
steam-shovel engineers, locomotive and steam-shovel firemen, con- 
ductors, and brakemen. The pay of engineers ranges from $135 per 
month for marine engineers to $210 for steam-shovel men. The 
wages of this class of employees recently formed the subject of a 
controversy between the men and Secretary Taft. The pay was 
not generally increased, although the Secretary made concessions 
concerning engineers on construction trains, raising their monthly 
pay to $210. | 

The procedure followed by the agent in New York in hiring men 
is interesting. His office is located on Lafayette Street almost 
directly back of the Tombs. Here come each day nundreds of men 
of all. sorts and conditions seeking a hazard of new fortunes on 
the isthmus. 

Generally they apply in answer to an advertisement which the 
agent subliches in the more popular newspapers every Sunday, 
and the majority are human derelicts unable to find employment at 
home, or who make the venture for the novelty of it. They stroll 
in with a conspicuous Jack of eagerness, and many of them give 
visible evidence of relief when Mr. W. G. Shea, the agent, kindly 
but firmly shows them the open door of exit. : 

Not more than ten per cent. pass the required test and are ap- 
pointed. The balance shuffle in an! shuffle out again, some dis- 
appointed, others indifferent, and still others rather pleased than 
otherwise that work was still in the future. 

Each case is handled expeditiously. Mr. Shea has been engaged 
in the work almost two years, and he can ask pertinent questions 
with the rapidity of a gatling gun. He uses his eyes, too, and 
more than one applicant gives satisfactory replies only to be told 
crisply that nothing can be done for him. Some outward sign of 
the imposture or the drinking-man has been recognized. 

There is no actual test of the applicant’s ability. Each man is 
asked to bring two letters of recommendation from former em- 
ployers, and must also fill out a form calculated to detail his 
history since boyhood. In addition he must pass a physician’s 
examination as proof that he is in sound health and able to do his 
duty in the isthmian climate, and also must furnish a photograph 

' (Continued on page 1104.) 
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How Japan Does Unto Others 
(Continued from page 1090.) 


set the good example of narrowly interpret- 
ing treaties, we must be permitted to do 
likewise.” 

(ther English newspapers in Japan pro- 
tested against the outrage and called atten- 
tion to a similar Japanese invasion of the 
Envlish Club at Kobe, which had been 
hitherto kept out of. print because of inter- 
national comity. Indeed, a thermometer ap- 
plied to any Briton even now would register 
fever heat. 

And incidentally let it be recorded that 
his Imperial Majesty Mutsuhito did not 
send a special message to the Diet stating 
that he would maintain the treaty rights of 
foreigners even if he had to use all the forces 
of the Empire to do so. -Not he. The only 
utterance from a government official thus far 
is the cheerful remark of Hamaguchi San, 
Sectional Chief of the Tobacco Monopoly 
Bureau, published in the Jiji Shimbun, that 
“the affair in itself is a trifling matter,” 
and “the parties under suspicion acted un- 
reasonably toward the officials.” 

The Hochi Shimbun declared that “ certain 
representatives of the club behaved in an un- 
gentlemanly manner, and adopted a threaten- 
ing attitude toward the Japanese officials.” 
Moreover, the Hochi referred to “ those who 
have violated the laws of the land, and yell 
madly with the object of concealing their 
own culpability and try to hide under the 
sleeves (!) of the ambassadors and ministers, 
who are not concerned in the matter. To use 
menacing. words about the possibility of the 
occurrence of an international question is 
grossly subversive of reason, and is a shame- 
ful attitude for civilized people. Our au- 
thorities should not hesitate strictly to carry 
out the laws, regardless of the yelling.” 

No contrast could be more startling than 
the high and mighty attitude of the Japanese 
able editors toward the treaty rights of 
foreigners compared with their painful 
solicitude for a strained interpretation of the 
treaty rights of Japanese subjects in San 
Franeiseo.. They do not represent the govern- 
ment officially, but they speak the sentiments 
of the bulk of the Japanese people. These 
small brown beginners in the art of civilized 
government are growing more bumptious 
every day. If they are allowed to run on un- 
checked they will be sure to make trouble for 
their wise, just, and benevolent ruler, his 
Imperial Majesty Mutsuhito. 


The Man Who Stole a Railroad 


(Continued from page 1101.) 


itself behind the old engineer, and up to 
Anderson’s arrival held the enemy at bay. 

The detective turned sharply upon An- 
derson. 

got you at last,” said he... “T'll 
have a policeman here in five minutes, and 
then we'll see if these papers are any good. 
—e going to seize this train now and 
were, 

Anderson looked..a bit bored. First he 
slowly winked at Charley Capen, then he 
smiled a tired smile. 

* Give them the train, boys; we've bought 
the road,” said he. 


Ilelen looked dumfounded at the check 
for $370,000 which Anderson handed her a 
few days later, and which represented the 
sale of her two thousand shares of stock 
to T. & S. That sale had thrown the 
balance of the fight into the control of.that 
corporation. She had wanted a new set of 
furs for a long time, and a grand piano, 
and had many, many ways of spending the 
small part of the money that she did not 
link. She even put a sum away for a 
trousseau. 

very one came to know of her good for- 
tune. All the nice girls across the street 
began to call each day and to ask if they 
might call her Helen. The attractive young 
men from the boarding-house on the corner 
each did her the honor of asking her to 
marry him. She refused all. Her mind and 
her thoughts had gone into the transporta- 
tion business, and centred upon one rail- 
road man who, she convinced herself for 
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all future time, was not less than a master 
of strategy. 


Every story carries its sequel, and it 
would not be fair to leave old Charley 
Capen entirely forgotten. T. & S. did not 
forget him. Indeed,*long after the rail- 
road war had passed into history and all 
people did not understand why Anderson 


was called the man who stole the railroad.,. 
Charley Capen was still station-master for. 


the T. & S. Valley division at Southbury. 
Anderson was the superintendent of that 
division, and he it was who gave the famous 
engine-bell of the “ Harlow P. Biggs” to 
Charley Capen. That honest soul hung the 
songster in the vacant belfry of the Baptist 
meeting- house, and so won the complete 
forgiveness of the shepherd of that little 
flock. 


Hard Hit 


GWENDOLEN Gust. “ What glorious sun- 
sets you have here!” 

Tom Dovcueap. “ Yes; aw—especially in 
the evenings.” 


A Rapid Mover 


TueERE is one plantation in Georgia which 
is maintained on something of the “ before- 
the-war™ style, and nothing delights its 
owner more than the arrival.of a guest, par- 
ticularly if the guest happen to be from the 
North—in order that he may show what 
genuine Southern hospitality’ is. Not long 
ago a Boston capitalist, looking over the 
country with an idea of investments, hap- 
pened along with a letter of introduction. 

The owner of the place was more than 
pleased, and insisted upon his visitor stay- 
ing for several days, and when the stranger 
expressed a wish to ride over the plantation, 
it was arranged that they should do so the 
next morning. 

The day was warm, but they presently 
came to a bubbling spring, and here they 
found a negro with a brown jug and a 
bunch of mint. A cool julep was soon manu- 
factured, and they rode on. Shortly, at a 
shady spot, they found a negro, equipped 
with a jug, cold water, and mint. After a 
short rest they again rode, and at another 
spring a negro waited, with a jug, mint, and 
sugar. The Southerner noted with pleasure 
the expression of surprise and satisfaction 
upon his visitor’s face—pleasure which gave 
place to a gentle sadness when the Bostonian 
turned to him with the remark: 

“Say, I think it is really remarkable the 
way that colored man manages to keep ahead 
of us!” 


Why 


Proressor’s Littte Boy. “ Please. Mrs. 
Sedgwick. may I see your mocking-bird?” 

Mrs. Sepewick. “ Why, Tommie dear, I 
have no mocking-bird. Where did you get 
that idea?” 

Proressor’s LittLte Boy (looking disap- 
pointed). “I heard papa tell mamma that 
you have a famous Whistler.” ; 


His Peril 


A WELL-KNOWN theatrical manager who 
once “went ahead” of a circus tells the 
following story of Dan Boone, who, in his 
time, was a remarkable tamer and trainer 
of wild beasts. Boone, an eccentric indi- 
vidual in many respects, was a confirmed 
hvpochondriac, and developed a fear of bron- 
chitis which in time grew to be a downright 
mania. He would enter a cage of snarling 
lions without the slightest fear, but the idea 
of sitting in a draught nearly frightened him 
to death. On one occasion, after an exhibi- 
tion with the fiercest lion of the aggregation 
attached to the show wherein Boone formed 
not the least attraction, he left the cage with 
the following observation: 


“ John, old man, this will be the death of @ 


me 
“ You’re not losing your nerve, Dan?” in- 
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“ You're not 


quired the manager, anxiously. 
afraid of the beasts, are you?” 

“ Afraid of those dogs!” snorted Dan, in 
disguat; © | should say rot! Lut these cages 
are about the worst places on earth for 
draughts. Some day Pll take cold in one of 
‘em and it will be the death of me.” 


An Example 


THERE is a certain young lawyer in New 
York who always adorns himself with about 
a yard of green ribbon on St. Patrick's day, 
and who, like most of his countrymen, 
generally has an answer ready. Not long 
ago a small group of his friends were en- 
deavoring to tease him upon the subject of 
Irish bulls. 

“Who but an Irishman would ever get off 
a thing like “being backward about coming 
forward ’?” one demanded with mock scorn. 

“ Well, and what is the matter with that?” 
the young lawyer demanded, with an appar- 
ently blank look. The little crowd roared. 

“You are Irish, all right, Dan,” one of 
them gasped. 

“ Didn't you fellows ever consider the 
proposition of a man rowing a boat?” Dan 
coolly queried. 


Fine ! 


A svper who spoke but one line 
Made a mess of it time after time, 
So just to remind him, 
The manager fined him, 
Now that supe speaks that line super-fine. 
Cart. C. WIGGIN. 


MILK THAT IS WHOLESOME. 
Since the scientific handling and preservation of milk. orig- 
inated by Gail Borden in the early ‘so's, the use of Eacte Brann 
Conpenstp Mrtk has become generai, but for those purposes 


| where an unsweetened milk is preferred. Borpen’s Prertess 


Branp Evaporatep fills every requirement. 


THF BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*s 


Use RROWN'’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFPRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*.« 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TAKE A RECORD 


See How Many Friends Are Hurt by Coffee. 


It would be just as reasonable for a temperance 
advoc:. e to drink a little diluted whisky as to drink 
coffee, for one is as truly an intoxicant as the other, 
and persistence in the use of coffee brings on a 
variety of chronic diseases, notorious among which 
are dyspepsia, heart palpitation (ultimately heart, 
failure), frequently constipation, kidney troubles, 
many cases of weak eyes, and trembling condition 
of the nerves. 

These are only a few of the great variety of dis- 
eases which come from an unbalanced nervous 
system, caused by the persistent daily use of the 
drug caffeine, which is the active principle of cof- 
fee. Another bit of prima facie evidence about 
coffee is that the victims to the habit find great 
difficulty in giving it up. 

They will solemnly pledge to themselves day 
after day that they will abandon the use of it when 
they know that it is shortening their days, but 
morning after morning they fail, until they grow 
to despise themselves for their lack of self-control. 

Any one interested in this subject would be 
greatly surprised to. make a systematic inquiry 
among prominent brain-workers. There are hun- 
dredg of thousands of our most prominent people 
who have abandoned coffee altogether and are 
using Postum Food Coffee in its place, and for the 
most excellent reasons in the world. Many of them 
testify that ill-health, nervous prostration, and 
— inability to work, has in times past 
pushed thém back and out of their proper standing 
in life, whith they have,been able to regain by the 
use of good health, strong nerves, and great vitality 
since coffee has been thrown out and Postum = 
in its place. “‘There’s a Reason.” Read, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs.; it has been called “a 
health classic”” by some physicians. 
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WHERE $60,000,000 IN WAGES AWAITS THE AMERICAN WORKER 


(Continued [rom page 1102.) 
taken within. two years for the purpose of identification on the 
isthmus. 
The liberal pay and perhaps a tinge of wanderlust serve ‘to 
attract many. Now that the canal territory is known to be 
healthy, and the mistakes of preliminary organizing a thing of 


the past, really good men apply in suilicient numbers to keep the . 


work progressing. 

A majority of applicants believe they better their chances by 
claiming to do all-round work. The agent dismisses them with 
litth: ceremony. Apparently there is no room for the jack-of-all- 
trades down at Panama. Each man appointed must be an ex- 
perienced workman in some specific part of the trade or profession. 
If he is a carpenter he must understand carpentry-work, especially 
framing, and not a smattering of tinsmithing and wagon-building 
and plumbing. The agent preters carpenters who have worked in 
small towns, believing that such would be more satisfactory on 
the isthmus. 

In addition to the work of the agents in securing mechanics, 
superintendents of various parts of construction come North from 
time to time, generally on their vacation, and while here they pick 
up assistants in the railway shops, men whom they can meet face 
to face and examine eritically. Workmen thus selected are taken 
personally to the agent, who invariably engages them. 

All appointments, so called, are made at Washington on recom- 
mendation of the agent. Wages or salaries, as the case may be, 
hegin the day of departure from New York or San Francisco. As 
the voyage to Colon from New York takes about six days, the 
mechanic at $5 20 a day has something due jim on arrival. Ap- 
pointees are carried free to the isthmus. Steamers sail from 
New York about every five days. 

The Canal Commission early recognized the importance of allow- 
ing families on the isthmus. The regulations as they stand permit 
married employees of any class to bring their families after the 
employee has been six months in the zone. The z2zovernment rate 
of $20 is allowed for immediate members. No charge will be made 
for children under six, and half rates will be charged for children 
between six and twelve years. 

The allotment of space for married quarters in the commission’s 
houses is made in a systematic manner. Each man is allowed one 
square foot of space for every dollar of his monthly salary, his 
wife receiving an equal amount of space. Each child is allowed 
space equal to five per cent. of its father’s space. Thus a family 
of two adults and two children on the wage basis of $130 would 
be given quarters approximating 312 square feet, or about fifteen 
by twenty. Compared with the popular idea of the metropolitan 
flat this“s not so bad. 

Fuel. light (electrie), and water are furnished free to all em- 
ployees. The question of an adequate food supply has been solved, 
and now commissaries are established on the isthmus at which 
eanal employees can purchase all necessary supplies, including 
food and clothing, at about the same prices as in the United 
States. On each workday a refrigerator-car runs from Colon to 
Panama and delivers to the various villages along the line all 
orders previously placed, including such perishable things as ice, 
meat, vegetables, and fruit. Payment for these articles is made 
by use of coupon books, the value of these books being deducted 
from the employee's salary. 

Board for either bachelors or families is figured at thirty cents 
a meal, or $27 a month. On this point President Roosevelt said in 
his message to Congress after his visit to the isthmus: 

“The unmarried men sometimes eat at private boarding-houses, 
or private messes, but more often, judging by the answers of those 
whom I questioned, at the gevernment canteens. or hotels, where 
the meal costs thirty cents to each employee. This thirty-cent 
meal struck me as being as good a meal as we get in the United 
States at the ordinary hotel in which a fifty-cent meal is pro- 
vided. There are two rooms in these hotels. In one the employees 
are allowed to dine without tleir coats, while in the other they 
had to put them on. The thirty-cent meal inchides soup, native 
beef (which is good), mashed potatoes, pease, beets, chile con carne, 
plum pudding, tea, coffee, each man having as much of each dish as 


he desires. There are neat tablecloths and napkins. The men 
I saw who were taking the meal at or about the same time in. 
cluded railroad men, machinisis, shipwrights, and members of the 
office force. I was informed that the hotels were every Saturday 
night turned into clubhouses, where the American officials, the 
school-teachers, and «various employees appeared, bringing their 
wives, there being dancing and singing.” 

The bachelor and married quarters contain all necessary articles 
of furniture, such as beds, chairs, dressers, washstands, tables. 
range, ete., but the bed and table-linen towels and similar articles 
must be supplied by the employee. The articles can be purchased 
at the isthmus. 

It will be understood that the question of schools will appeal 
to the American who purposes to take his family with him to the 
isthmus. Well-equipped schools have been established along the 
canal zone, the school service being under an American superin- 
tendent of wide experience. For the white pupils white Amer- 
ican teachers are employed; for the colored pupils there are also 
some white American teachers, one Spanish teacher, and one 
colored American teacher. The course of study is similar to that 
used in the United States. 

Medical attendance, also important in a tropical climate, is 
free. This ineludes medical, surgical, and hospital attendance. 
Members of an employee’s family, when necessary, will be ad- 
mitted to the hospitals, and also served with medicines at the 
dispensaries, for which service and attendance a nominal charge 
is made. A hospital-car is run over the Panama Railroad across 
the isthmus once each day, calling at the various towns and camps. 

The recent visit of Secretary Taft to the isthmus has resulted 
in a restoration of the former rules regarding leaves of absence. 
To-day each employee is granted six weeks’ leave for every twelve 
months of service rendered. Such leave is ‘cumulative for a 
period of two years, and employees desirous of visiting the United 
States will be allowed the government rate of $20 each way on the 
commission’s steamers. Salaries continue during the leave, but 
are not paid until the return to the isthmus. 

The subject of amusement or recreation is of vital importance 
in a place like the Isthmus of Panama. The government early 
recognized the necessity of providing entertainment for its em- 
ployees, and four clubhouses have been completed—at Culebra, 
Empire, Gorgons, and Cristobal—containing social parlors, card- 
rooms, billiard and writing rooms, assembly halls, bowling alley, 
gymnasium, shower-baths, and adequate locker space. The com- 
mission has subscribed for a large number of weekly and monthly 
periodicals, as well as several daily papers, to be delivered regu- 
larly, besides furnishing a library of five hundred volumes to each 
of the four clubhouses. 

The commission has been given authority to construct a number 
of church buildings along the line of the canal. The upper floors 
are to be fitted up as lodge-rooms for the various orders and socie- 
ties, and the first floor for religious purposes. A university club has 
been organized in Panama which provides suitable table-board and 
assembly-rooms for its members. 

In addition to the recreation halls and university club, the 
employees themselves, as would be expected, have established clubs 
of various kinds, fraternal orders, and athletic associations, in- 
eluding baseball clubs for intertown play. A _ well-equipped band 
gives concerts at different places along the zone from time to time. 

The fourth division of employees, that including the ordinary 
laborer, is of little interest to the American at present, as no 
laborers are employed in the United States. jhis class is drawn 
principally. from the West Indies, but recemf experiments with 
Spanish and several other nationalities indicate that a change 
will be made before long. 

During the past few months the delegations of business men 
visiting the isthmus found every evidence that tlie gigantic task 
of constructing the great waterway is in full swing. Minor diffi- 
culties entirely natural during the preliminary work of a stupen- 
dous enterprise several thousand miles from the base of supplies 
have vanished, and no American need be afraid to take part in the 
construction-work, or be ashamed of the efforts being made at 
Panama by his fellow countrymen. 


AMERICAN MOTOR-BOATS. IN CANADA 


present, and every prospect of a glorious future in the Can- 

adian Northwest. Winnipeg is the headquarters for motor- 
boats, and there is ample opportunity for the full enjoyment of 
the sport in and about the city. The country, through a chain 
of lakes and connecting rivers, provides uninterrupted progress 
from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay, some six hundred miles, and the 
near-by Lake of the Woods, Lake Manitoba, and Lake Winnipeg, 
offer exceptional facilities for the sport. 

The American-built motor-boat virtually gontrols the market. 
No Canadian concern is turning out the boat the people want. 
The man who is able to invest in a motor-boat is able to secure 
the best constructed, and these he finds only in the American make. 
Heretofore the trouble with the Canadian-built boat has been poor 
construction of hull and an inferior engine. It is weN known 
among enthusiasts that the chief factor in all motor-boats is the 
engine. 

The situation is practically this: The Canadian manufacturer, 
protected by the tariff, does not fairly meet the competition of 


Tim American motor-boat has a satisfactory past. a profitable 


the American-built boat. Trne, the charges are slightly lower, but 
side by side there is no comparison, and the American-built boat 
is the better seller at a higher price, especially when a fifty per 
cent. increase in value is offered for a $1 increase in price. 

The cheaper grade of American boat has been tried, but the 
well-to-do who indulge in motor-boating want a good outfit and 
are willing to pay for it. The four-cycle engine is in demand, and 
the stock of modern design in sizes of 18, 22, and 25 feet is the 
best seller. There is some demand for the specially designed boat 
to suit the requirements of the wealthy merchants at their sum- 
mer homes, which abound on the near-by lakes. . 

In considering the market for motor-boats in the Northwest it 
will be well for the American to bear in mind that the Canadian 
manufacturer is somewhat handicapped in the matter of freight 
charges. The only large concerns which manufacture motor-boats 
in Canada are far to the east, and with inadequate railroad facili- 
ties as an additional hardship in tne matter of prompt delivery 
this of necessity increases the cost of production. There will be 
a growing demand for high-grade motors tor many years to come. 
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For All 
Uses 


Sold by leading dealers 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Ky. 


NEW AND SECOND - HAND CARS 
ist on 
Automobile Supplies at cut prices. We handle everything pertain- 

Times Square Automobile (o., Largest Automobile 
Dealers anc’ Brokers in the World, 1599-1601 Hroadway, New York (ity. 


ol nearly every make, Foreign and American, @150 te 868000. 
repuest 


iny to an automebile, 


This Manufactured by 
Publication is 
Printed With 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 


275 WATER SI. 


NEW YORK 


/Motor Oil 


means the oil exactly 
suited to your engine. 
This is imperative. Poor 


oil, or an improperly com- 

unded one, or the wrong 

oil will wreck the finest en- 
gine in short order. 


comes in several grades. No mat- 
terwhat kind or make of automobile 
you own or what method of lubrica- 
tion is used—there's a 
special grade of Mobiloil 
«f for your engine and no 
j other should be used. 
9) Our instructive little 
me booklet will tell you at a 
\; glance just what grade of 
1 Mobiloil for your automobile, 
, It’s free to you. Mobiloil is 
sold in cans, barrels, and 
barrels, Manufactured by 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


“THAT IS MY LATEST THRILLER, CALLED 
‘THE JOLLY GRIDDLE, FOR USE IN SUMMER 
PLEASURE-PARKS.” 


Breaking It Gently 


A Soutuern lawyer tells of a suit for 
damages to the property of a Georgia man 
brought against a railway operating in that 
State. The case was lost in the Superior 
Court, but the injured party insisted upon 
carrying it to the Supreme Court, where he 
represented his own cause. He began his 
argument in a somewhat whimsical fashion 
by saying: 

“ May it please the Court, there is an old 
French adage which declares that ‘a man 
who is his own lawyer hath a fool for a 
client.’ ” 

The next month the Supreme Court pro- 
nounced its decision, which was adverse to 
the Georgian. He was in Atlanta at the 
time, but received the announcement of his 
second and final disappointment by means 
of a telegram sent him by a _ prominent 
judge, who was an intimate friend. 

The telegram read as follows: “* Judgment 
for defendant in error. French adage 
aflirmed by Supreme Court.” 


It Cost Money 


“Tire most expensive coat I’ve got,” 
Remarked the summer man, 

“ For which I paid an awful lot, 
Is just this coat of tan.” 


He Had a Buffer 


Tue Sturm MAN. “ Confound it all! I went 
up to my room just now in the dark and 
bumped my nose on the edge of the door.” 

THe Very Stour Man. “Ah, that’s a 
thing I never do!” 


Following Directions 


A PHiLapeLpenia physician says that not 
long ago he was called to see an Irishman, 
and among other directions told him to take 
an ounce.of whiskey three times a day. 
day or so later he made another visit and 
found the man, while not so sick, undeniably 
drunk. 

“ How did this happen?” the physician de- 
manded of Pat’s wife, who was hovering 
about solicitously. 

“Sure, dochter, an’ ‘tis just what you 
ordered, an’ no more, that he had,” she pro- 
tested. 

“T said one ounce of whiskey three times 
a day: that could not make him drunk,” 
the physician said. “ He has had much more 
than that.” . 

“Divil a drop more, dochter dear,” she 
declared. “Sure an’ oi didn’t know just 
how much an ounce was, so oi wint to the 
drug-store an’ asked, an’ the lad—he’s a 
broth of a boy, too—told me that an ounce 
was sixteen drams, and Pat has had thim 
regular, an’ no more!” 
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A 


LALKS 


and—Right Price 


} | It Stands to Reason that the man who can 


design, the organization that can perfect, 
and the factory that can produce runabouts 
in such quantities, of such quality, and at 
such prices as the world-famous Fords, 
| can also incorporate more valte, more ser- 
viceability and more all-round quality in a 
six-cylinder touring car than is possible to 
any other maker. 


And it is a Fact now well established that 
| the six-cylinder Ford car which sells for 
pm (fully equipped) has performed feats 
of endurance and hill climbing, as well as 
of speed, that no other car selling for less 
than $5000 has been able to duplicate. 


That the Ford Six Holds the world’s record 
for endurance—1135 miles in twenty-four 
hours: that it has defeated practically 
every other car, from sixty horse-rpower 
down, in hill-climbing contests; and that 
it is capable of any speed its driver cares 
to ride—these are evidences of only a few 
of its virtues. 


| That it is Made from the best steels known 
' to metallurgy; that it is the only six that 
has gone through the fire-of experience 
and has been perfected at every point; 
and that it represents in its every detail 
the genius of Henry Ford —these make 
the Ford Six supreme among motor cars 
regardless of price. 


In Other Words, the Ford Six is to other 
touring cars what the Ford runabouts are 
to other runabouts—neither knows a rival 
or a peer. 


“Tf it’s a Ford, it’s ahead—a year ahead.” 


$2800 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Model K,”” 6-Cyl., 40 H, P. 


Write for catalog and address of your nearest Ford 
agent or branch 


Ford Motor Co. 


267 Piquette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STRERT. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


Smooth points—finely ground ; tough rolled 
steel; great elasticity ; proper shape and slit- 
ting—that’s the Spencerian Penin a few words. 
There’s a style for every purpose, a pen to 
“fit”? your hand. Sample card containing 12 
different varieties sent on receipt of 6 cents 
to cover postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 
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THE THROTTLE VALVE OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


(Continued from page 1096.) 


1896 are dead or retired from active business control. The rest 
of them are rapidly passing. Their places are taken by those who 
were mere school-boys during that panic, and had no realizing sense 
of its fearful results, and no practical realization of its actual 
causes, 

Some of the silent, irresistible forces working to produce the next 
great national panie are the following: The high prices of pros- 
perity are now (and ever have been) as thorns in every man’s finan- 
cial flesh. Hungry politicians have always tied invisible cords to 
those troublesome thorns and industriously irritated them to make 


the hurt unbearable. The still higher wages of prosperity are, by . 


the hungry politicians, buried in an oblivion of silence, and by 
the wage earner himself are seldom given .a fair “up and down” 
comparison. 

And so it is that there is ever a growing discontent against 
high prices. The demand for low-cost goods is growing as it has 
grown in the later years of other periods of prosperity. But all 
economic history proves, and every clear-brained man knows, that 
low-cost products mean low wages for the producers. 

There are various wage-reducing causes. The present railroad 
difficulty is one. However, while its adjustment will check pros- 
perity during the adjustment period, it will do no more than 
that. Many men, both Democrats and Republicans, believe tliat 
the German-American commercial agreement will hurt hard for 
a few months, but if it does, the next session of Congress will 
probably nullify that hurt. Otherwise the harm would steadily 
increase, for if the effect of that compact is to open wide the gates 
of entrance for many low-cost products, because of its under- 
valuation clause (that applied to commerce with alk nations), 


then employment in many American industries would be cur-. 


tailed. 


Howevér, whether soon or whether late, whether by illy advi-«« 
legislation against railroads or other great corporations, or ill, 
advised commercial legislation, when the American wage roll ‘, 
reduced, whether by this or by that, the throttle of Americ: , 
prosperity is correspondingly closed. When the wage roll is. si/- 
ficiently reduced, prosperity is so fatally throttled that a panic 
era is again inaugurated and sharp suffering for the poorer faj,- 
ilies begins at once. Sogn the calamity reaches the homes of the 
* well-to-do,” and even in the homes of wealth the shrinkage of 
income brings serious consequences. 

Then after a few years sobriety returns. The real value of pros- 
perity wages is sanely measured side by side with prosperiiy 
prices. Wise legislation again restores the forces that make for 
the full employment of Amerigan labor. The national wage 10! 
grows apace. The throttle of prosperity again swings wide. Couw- 
fort returns to distressed homes and all goes well, until the high- 
price thorn again asserts its presence, and hungry politicians again 
deceive a new crop of school-boy leaders into believing that low 
prices can be had without low wages. 

If the reader wishes to exercise his own judgment as to the date 
(1913) “for the beginning of the next great national panic,- let 
him thoughtfully study the diagram for a few minutes. Then, 
if he is a close observer of “ political” movements, he will have 
little difficulty in forecasting the date. If, furt still, he is 
a thoughtful student of the laws of human progreks, in any ex- 
perience whatever, his conviction will be further giphasized. 

It takes about twenty years for those who hve once learned 
the panic lesson to be greatly reduced in numpers, by death or 
by retirement from business, as to bring into jcontrol a new lot 
of school-boy leaders, who in turn must try it all over again, and 
prove once more that the wage roll of the nation controls the 
throttle of prosperity. 


PHILADELPHIA’S BUILDING DISASTER 


THREE WORKMEN WERE KILLED AND TWENTY INJURED BY THE RECINT COLLAPSE OF A CONCRETE BUILDING IN COURSE OF ERECTION 


AT FIFTEENTIL STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, ,PHILADELPHIA, 


THE COLLAPSE IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN CAUSED BY THE PREMA- 


TURE REMOVAL OF THE SHORINGS, WHICH WERE TAKEN AWAY BEFORE THE CONCRETE IIAD PROPERLY SET. THE STRUCTURE, WIICII 
WAS FOUR STORIES HIGH, WAS TO BE OCCUPIED BY A FIRM OF STEAM FITTERS 
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Where Horses are Needed 


Tue new Quartermaster-General of the 
army. brigadier-General James B. Aleshire, 
entertains some ideas of his own concerning 
what is known as the remount system; that 
is, the sources of supply of horses for milli- 
tary use, both as the mounts for officers and 
men of the service and as draft animals. 
This has always been a grave problem, and 
there has periodically existed a proposition 
that the army should have some better 
means of acquiring animals than that which 
now exists in the purchase of them by con- 
tracts and after inspection. Some idea of 


7 the amount of horses required may be gained 


by the fact that there will be required to 
equip the army as at present organized, 
riding horses as follows: Cavalry, 12,215; 
field-artillery, 3450; infantry, 600; engi- 
neers, signal corps, 200 ; medical de- 
partment, 430; hospital sections, 32; 
ambulance company sections, 44; division 
and department headquarters, 5; general 
depots, ete., 7; military academy, 215. 
Should an emergency require an inerease in 
the army, it will be necessary to provide 
9524 riding horses, 72 draft horses, 4100 
draft mules, 132 pack mules and 187 riding 
mules. 

It is General Aleshire’s idea that there be 
established in his office a remount division 
which shall have charge of the establishment 
of depots for the purchase of young horses 
for both cavalry and artillery (from three to 
four years old) to conform with prescribed 
specifications, and to be held at depots until 
they are in condition and of suitable age for 
issue to troops (generally from six to nine 
months). 

It is proposed to divide the country into 
three main districts, and to locate the re- 
mount depots with due regard to climatic 
conditiens, which should be such as to permit 
the handling and .working of horses practi- 
cally the entire year without the use of 
closed riding halls; the railroads and other 
facilities for shipping horses to remount 
depots and from depots to posts in the dis- 
trict; the character of grass and value of 
same for pasturing animals; and the location 
of the best horse-raising and producing sec- 
tions of the districts with respect to the 
military stations to be supplied. 

General Aleshire has selected tentatively 
the sites of the remount depots. Among the 
places which are regarded as available are 
near Springfield, Ohio, in the vicinity of 
Lexington or Danville, Kentucky, in Vir- 
ginia near Washington, near Plattsburg in 
Missouri, in the Sequoia national park, and 
the Yosemite national park in California. 

The advantages of the remount system in- 
clude the supply to the army of young, fresh, 
sound, and well-broken horses; the creation 
of a market for young herses; the prolonga- 
tion of the life or period of duration of the 
animal with a corresponding reduction in 
expenditures; the affording of time and 
means to properly handle and break young 
horses; the establishment of uniformity as 
to conformation, action, ete.; and the 
standardization of a special type which 
would be understood by breeders and 
farmers: the shipment of horses in sanitary 
cars; and, finally, the equipment of the 
United States army with the best mounts of 
any army in the world. 

General Aleshire takes a keen interest in 
this subject, in which he is regarded as the 
best authority in the military establishment. 


Right-O ! 


Ir your wife keeps you puzzled and guessing, 
And, instead of a comfort and blessing, 
Proves a grievance, don’t frown, 
But buy her a gown— 
The grievance, no doubt, needs re-dressing. 
J. ADAIR STRAWSON. 


Taken in One Way 


He. “So you persist in breaking off the 
engagement ?”’ 

— “Most decidedly. What do you take 
me for 

He. “Oh, about forty. Better think it 
“ver; it may be your last chance.” 
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_ The King of Bottled Beers 
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St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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is served in all the best hotels, 
clubs and cafes throughout the _ 
It is exquisite in flavor, | 

perfect in purity and supreme 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen's 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you, It ls 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
many skin diseases often contracted, 

A positive relief for Priekly Heat, Chafing 
and Sanbara, and al! afflictions of tleskin, Removes all 
odor of perspiration. Get Mennen’s—the original, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


READ A Stumbling Block 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
Warerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St. 
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Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the nierits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


The Winning Way 3 Wonderful White 


A Model “H” White Steamer WON the Regularity.Run conducted 
by the Quaker City Motor Club on July 3rd. The White was the only car, 
of the 45 which competed, to make a perfect score. 

In the Race Meet at Santa Rosa, Cal., on July 4th, a Model “G” 
White Steamer, with fully equipped touring body, WON the 10-mile race for 
cars of 35 horse-power and under in 12:54. WON the 25-mile free-for-all 
in 29:07, and was the FIRST car starting from scratch to finish in the 
10-mile handicap. The BEST mile was made in 1:02. 

A PERFECT SCORE was made by the Model “G” White 
Steamer in the 185-mile endurance run from Los Angeles to Lakeside on 

July 2nd. The car carried seven passengers, with baggage, and made the 
mountainous trip on a fuel consumption of 19 gallons. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FLY-RODS @ FLY-TACKLE 
Suggestions as ~ and Use 


By H. P. WELLS 


Author of ** The American Salmon-Fisherman ” 
@’l'd with Imagrams, Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 met ( postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY | 


Grand Hotel Ronai 


With All Modern Comforts. 
Sulphur and Radium Baths, Radium Mud Baths. 


POSTYEN, HUNGARY. 


ANXURIQUS WA/7ING 


BALL-POINTED PENS 


| Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any paper; 
never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-PointTgeD pens 
are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample nee Jor 25 cts., and choose a pen to suit your 
hand. Having found one, stick to it ! 


| il 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 


Makes the best cocktail. A deliehtful aromatic 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
es to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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The Cost of Living’ in the 
Klondike 


WaceEs are high in the Klondike, but they 
are oOfkgpet by “the great cost of living, 
Laborers are paid $6 a day, and clerks from 


$150 to $300 a month; but the hotels charge" 


from $3 to $6 a day, and even ow: dinary 
board and room cost from #90 to S150 4 
month. Beef, butter, and pork are «uote 
at 50 cents a- pound, and coffee 65 cents 
Rice is 10 cents a pound and ordinary flour 
$6 a hundred. Potatoes are sold by count 
and cost $8 to $14. Domestic egys nay be 
had at $2 a dozen; but those ‘sold under 
the title of “ imported ”—somewhat blay 
from long travel and vicissitudes of heat 
and coll—are offered to the adventurous 
at $l a dozen. A meal in a restaurant costs 
from .75 cents to $3. Milk is 75 cents a 
quart—imaygine the pride of an Alderney cow 
earning $30 a day!—while canned milk re. 
tails at $7 50 for four dozen cans. Apples 
are $4 to $6 50 a box, and oranges $12 59 
to $25 a box. 
no Klondike quotation on lemons. 


Suffrage for Norwegian Women 


Tue granting of suffrage to women is 
generally regarded as a Western idea, but 
for a matter of “fact it is gaining a much 
firmer foothold in Europe than in America. 
In Norway it has become a reality by virtue 
of the recent act of the Storthing—the Na. 
tional Assembly. By this act about 300,000 
additional votes may be cast at thie next 
elections. 

The suffrage has been granted to all un- 
married women having attained twenty-five 
years of age, and who pay a revenue tax on 
400 kroner of income if residing in a city, 
or on 300 kroner of income if residing in 
the country. The same right has _ been 
granted to married women over twenty-five 
years of age living in full or partial com 
munity of fortune with the husband, pro- 
vided the latter pays the above-mentioned 
revenue tax. 


Appropriately Expressed 


“An,” sighed the old man, gazing at a 
grandfather’s clock, “that brings _ back 
memories of my young days!” 

“Yes,” observed the youthful chap, “ 
does look like old times.” 


The Final Judgment 


Daty to be seen on the campus of Colum 
bia University is an old Irishman who has 
been a caretaker there since 1862. Until 
about ten years ago he was in the employ of 
the Bloomindale Insane Asylum, whieh 
formerly occupied the grounds on which the 
university now stands; and his thoughts 
frequently revert to the former occupants, 
though indeed he asserts that they were 
never so wild as the present denizens some 
times become. 

Soon after the university moved to the 
site, President Seth Low, considering plans 
for the construction of new walks, was m& 
king a tour of the campus. Encountering the 
old caretaker, he determined to ask his cout 
sel on the matter of. the walks. The old 
man doffed his hat, looked carefully over 
the map spread before him, and then gave 
his judgment. 

“They look well, Mr. Low,” said he; 

“very well, sir. But of course we can't say 
just how pleasing they will be to the 
inmates. 


A Freak 


“My curiosity is running away with me.” 
said a farmer, his two-headed calf proving 
too strong for him and dragging him rou! 
the farmyard. 
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Can You Catch a Mail-bag ? 


Tue government wants a device for de- 
livering mail-bags from swift trains with- 
out injury to the mail. “A big fortune 
awaits the inventor of such a scheme,” says 
the Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
A substitute for twine in wrapping the mail 


will also enrich the one who is ingenious . 


enough to devise such a thing. 

Men with brains have been experimenting 
for years to solve the problem of how mail- 
bags shall be received from trains running 
at sixty miles an hour. Every day thou- 
sands of mail-sacks are thrown from such 
trains fn to the platforms of stations where 
it is impossible to make stops. The mail- 
bags are not infrequently forced under the 
wheels of the fast-flying train by suction or 
the wind, ground to pieces, and the mail 
that is note entirely destroyed scattered 
broadcast. At the best the mail-bags get 
the roughest kind of handling and-much of 
the mail becomes damaged. The govern- 
ment has been for years hunting in vain for 
a practical device for catching these flying 
mail-bags. A simple hook device has for 
many ycars been in use whereby the mail- 
bags are taken aboard a fast train without 
injury. A scheme just the reverse has been 
experimented with for delivering them, but 
unsuccessfully, the momentum gained in dis- 
charging a 200-pound bag being too great to 
be withstood by a device of this kind. So 


j the government is willing to pay a big 


price for the use of a patent which solves 
this problem. 

The post-office authorities are also looking 
out for a good substitute for jute twine. In 
every post-office of the country letters are 
wrapped up and tied with twine on being 
made ready for delivery. The government 
has to pay out hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year for this cord. All kinds of 
substitutes have been offered, but none have 
proved entirely satisfactory. A great many 
inventors have made devices for bundling up 
the letters, but they have all failed before 
the test of quickly untying them. A good 
fastener which can be disposed of instantly, 
and at a cost less than twine, will be worth 
a million to the inventor. Whatever this de- 
vice may be, it will have to be of stuff that 
ean be severed as quickly as a snap of the 
«issors on twine, for time in the handling 
of mail counts. 


Careless 


Durine the financial dog-days of a South- 
ern college a wealthy merchant called upon 
the president to say that he had provided 
in his will for a rather handsome bequest 
to the college, to be paid after the death of 
himself and his wife. The president was 
overjoyed, and asked permission to an- 
nounce the gift in the city paper. This re- 
quest was granted on condition that the 
donor's name should not be mentioned. 

Accordingly the president wrote a eulo- 
gistie notice of the donation and hurried to 
the newspaper office. In his haste he neg- 
lected to give his item a title. The editor, 
hurried and worried, absently clapped on the 
first words that came to his mind; and the 
item appeared the next morning with the 
following caption: 

“Two Pair of Shoes to Wait for.” 


Comforting 


A tapy who had recently moved to the 
suburbs was very fond of her first brood of 
chickens. Going out one afternoon, she left 
the household in charge of her eight-year- 
old boy. Before her return a thundér-storm 
‘ame up. The youngster forgot the chicks 
during the storm, and was dismayed, after 
it passed, to find that half of them had been 
drowned. Though fearing the wrath to 
come, he thought best to make a clean breast 
of the calamity, rather than leave it to be 
discovered, 

“Mamma,” he said, contritely, when his 
mother had returned—“* Mamma, six of the 
thickens are dead.” 

“Deal!” eried his mother. “Six! How 
did they die?” 

The boy saw his chance. 
me think—I think they died happy,” he 
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The Glimax of the Summer’s Outing 


is a week in 


Yellowstone Park 


A Stage ride of 145 miles through the Heart of Nature 


Sixteen years of experience in planning and conducting Per- 
sonally-Conducted Tours makes the PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
the leader, among transportation companies, in this field of traffic. 
Yellowstone Park is the most interesting area of land in the world. 
Every mile discloses a new revelation of nature’s strange mani- 


festations, 


Two Tours go out this Season, August 6, September 3 


A booklet with complete description of them will be sent on 
application to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


OR. SIEGERTS OR E N CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
CRUISE, Feb. 6, 08, 70 days, by 
specially chartered S. 8. “ Arabic,” 
= 16,000 tons. 30 Tours to Europe, 3 Round the World. 
; FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
BITTERS 7 
Lyrical P 
Lad h th 0 c frayrance 
Swinburne’s yYrical Foems 
tonic value that has given them an un- 
exampled popularity ps an appetizer This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, 


23 Awards at principal Expositions in which appeared the famous 
Send for free book of recipes. ‘* Laus Veneris” and other lyrics that created a literary 


J. W. WUPPERMANN _ sensation in England. To them have been added 
44 W.84th 8t. New York 


and stomachic. Aliqueur glass before 
meals is the connoisseurs delight. ** Poems and Ballads 


_ many later poems. Collectively they are admirably 
A TONIC OF representative of Swinburne’s genius, 
| Price, $1.50. 
AVOR - | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N: Y. 


ENGLESIDE 


Beach Haven, N.ud. 


iz} 


Beach Haven is on an island five miles at sea with little vegetation, it gives sire relief from Hay 
Fever, and is the resort on the Atlantic Coast that does, furnishes all the pleasures of the sea- - 
shore besides. @ THE ENGLESIDE is a modern hotel home, has private baths with sea and fresh 
water, open fireplaces, and remains open until October 1@. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE COMPANY, Inc., Owners :: BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 
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